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•INTRODUCTION. 


^ ’ 1 lie kindcr):^artcn propaganda work that has been conducted by the 
l^iircau of Education and the National Kindergarten Association 
in ('ooperation during the past six years has brought about a more 
widespread interest in the subject of the educational value of the 
early years of childhood. This has been manifested not only by an in- 
crease in the noinber of kindergarten classes established, but also by 
an increasing demand for the scirics of articles on Training Little 
Children, These have been scuit, upon request, to upward of 25,000 
mothers, 1,500 homo demonstration agents, 1,000 presidents of .wo- 
men's clubs, 1,000 kindergartners ; also to 1,027 orphanages, , 

The articles were furnished by the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, and nearly all of them were prepared by mothers who were 
formerly kindergarten teachers. Based upon kindergarten principles, 
those articles contain valuable suggestions for helping unti%ined 
women solve the perplexing problems which constantly beset the busy, 
ovcrwo^cd mother in her home. ^ 

The articles were originally written for publication in newspapers 
and magazines, ns it was felt that in this Ay ay a very large number 
of mothers could be reached. Tlic results have been most gratifying, 
for 'the articles have appeal ed in the columns of daily and weekly 
papers in practically every large city ia-the country, as well as id 
those of many sniall towns and villages. The editors of more than 
2,000 newspapers^and magazines having a combined circulation of 
over 45,000,000 have requested them. 

, Notices have appeared in several large tnagazines that the Bureau 
of Education is furnishing a scries of articles for parents, with the 
Insult that thousands of lettei'S have been received- from inothei ‘3 
showing an eager desire for help in dealing with all manner of diffi- 
cult questions pertaining to the training of their little ones. Many 
of these letters disclose pathetic situations; for example, a father in 
C'annda writes that he has b<^ left with four moUicrless little chil- 
dren whose training “puzzl^me”; a widow in Arizona writes that 
she is filling the place of .both mother an<^ father to her family of 
five; a mother of 17 children’ in Nebniska finds the articles so help- 
ful that she is unwilling to act upon the printed suggestion that she 
pass them on to some other mother* ' t 

■■ ‘ ’V . /.■ , ■ 
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The large number of wretched l>ein^.s. in penal institutions and the 
incflicient persons seen in every walk of life hear silent witness to 
the need of ‘better training for the Nation’s little ^children, for only 
one in eight of whom kindergarUm classes have been provided. A])- 
proximately 3,800,000 children hctweoir4 and 0 ye: rs of age are still 
without th^s educational .priMilego to which all are entitled in this 
land whose fundamental principle is equality of opportunity. It Is 
to make amends for this lack in the Ctiucutional system, in ^so far 
as this may be done, that tliis home service to isolated mjithers has 
been inaugurated. 

More than 1,000,000 single articles have been circulate<l to djito, 
and as the demand for them is constantly increasing it sex^ms wise to 
present this .material in more permanent form. This bulletin* has 
therefore been compiled to meet the needs of parents. 

BkRHIE IjOCKK, 

Director of Kindergarten Extension. 

t 
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TRAINING LITTLE C )REN, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FA S. 





Article I. ' 


WALKS AND TALKS AFFORD VALUABLE OPPORTUNITIES FOR ‘ 


From :ibont the age of 3, and extending indefinitely through child- 
hooii Veal'S, therevis no more valuable aid for the mother who desires 
to pi'oinote the well-being of her children than walks and talks. ,It 
is usually most diflicult for the home-keeping mother to find sufficient 
leisure — or rather, uninterrupted leisure — to concentratb on work or ^ 
I)lay with her cliildren. We are all only too familiar with the inter- 
ruptions of tile butcher, the baker, the telephone, the friendly neigh- 
bor, which break in repeatixlly until one gives up in diespair. But 
when you leave your home and its distractions beliind you, you begin 
to realize that you have found a way in which you can say with 
Kroebel, “ Come, let us live with our children,” 

Those walks and talki^ can be useful l>oth to the city mother and 
the country mother, though it will be easily ^en that the country 
mother has the advantage in this respect. The city mother \vill have 
to substitute, for the suggestions btdow, the city parks, the river or 
lake front, visits to the large factories, museums, and histori<j points 
ofjnterest. You can make the walks as long or as short as yoU|^ leis- 
ure permits; you can plan them for every day ^ every oth^jr day, 
morning or afternoon; and after a month’s trial you will begin to 
realize their value for yourself as much as for the children. The bine * ‘ 
sky and the great outdoors will take you away from the i>ettiness of 
the thousand aitd one trifles that continually intrude themselves !ii)or\ 
yoiir attentioD whUe you remain within four walls, and they 'will be 
ciibally uplifting in taking the little ones away— especially is this true 
in, small towns — from the petty small talk that emanates from tlio 
porches and the front stoops and passes along the sidewalks from 
house to house and from child to child. ’ 

It is well for you to decide upon your destination before you call 
the children with “Let^s go to the pond to-day” or “ This is a great 
day for the woods.” A playmate or two taken along occasionally 
(and frequently if you have but one child) will lend additional zest v 
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to the ’Tvalks and will enlarge yout»>/opportunities of getting better 
acquainted; not only with the playmhtes, but with your own children 
4 in relation to their playmates. 

In the case of very young children, places very near home will serve 
as well asXhe more distant goals, which are usually more attractive to 
older children. The pond or the stream under the bridge, or the ‘ 
waterfront, the beach, or the I'ocky bowldei^s that can be scaled, or the ^ 
woods — seek thenvout in your vicinity. Try every road and see where 
it leads to. The adjoining town, if it be within 2 or 3 miles, make-s a 
splendid objective point with older children, and a trolley ride will 
bring you back should time or fatigue make it necessary. 

‘Try to forget all your growm-up digAity on these walks, especially 
if it be a' country road, and have as much fun and laughter as the 
children* are ready for. Wear only stout shoes and ^‘roughing*’ 
clothes. Sometimes permit the children to take skates, or a bicycle, or 
a velocipede, a wagon or jaunting cart, or a sled, a hoop* or horse 
reins. All these will provide additional attractions when the children 
seem loath to leave their street play. 

^These walks will develop your children physiGiilly fully as much as 
pny systematic exercises, and the variety of ‘‘ stunts tliat will be 
initiated along the road will astound you. In some of them you may 
join; others will thach you to have control of your nerves, while the 
.children develop strength and independence thei'eby. So far os the 
physical activities are concerned you need suggest very little ; flie 
children will initiate ns much as there are time and energy for. There 
will be walking forward and backward, sometimes with eyes' shut, 
BometimeS on stone walls and in ditches; there will be running, skip- 
ping, hopping, jumping from different heights, whistling and. sing- 
ing, games of “ follow master,” racing, stone throwing and stick 
throwing into ponds and trees, and tree climbing. 

That the “ walks and talks ” are a great mental stimulus is readily 
apparent when one reflects for a moment upon the opportunities for 
asking and answering questions that seldom arise. in the schoolroom; 
the opportunities to observe public work, that is going on away from 
ono^s immediate neighborhood; the road building, the digging of 
trenches andTaying of mains, the setting and taking dowm of tele- 
graph poles, the operation of the switch towers near Uie railroad 
bridge, the regulation of traffic, the construction of buildings. There 
is a declining of sense impressions"; tliere is training in the correct 
use of good Englishin conversations and story-telling by the wayside ; 
thero'^is reading and dramatization in the woods and in the shady 
nooks Bnd on the rocky heights that aid so much in creating a coh- 

of |the imagination, and last but not 
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EI^^ABISK ACTIVraES. , 0 - 

Perhaps some concrete illustrations will serve to good purpose: 

SENSE TRAINING. 

\ • 

Stand still a few monficnts with eyes shut; listen intently, then tell 
what was heard. * 

Look intently in all directions, close eyes, and tell what was seen. ^ 

Name objects (seeds, flowers, twigs; etc.) by touch alone with eyes 
shut. 

Point to every bird’s nest observed on the walk. " 

Fjnd all the maple trees along one road. *By taking one tree hi a 
time you will soon be surprised to discover how many trees you and 
the chilttren can name. 

These walks will also contribute to spiritual growth in no small 
measure. They will afford a basis of companionship that 'with the 
older years is not readily outgrown, and many fond memories will 
cluster around these little trips. Perhaps the same walks, thoygh 
less frequent in the adolescent years, may afford opportunity for the 
confidences, the ideals, and ambitions that are so often poured into 
someone else's ears because the mother seems so busy in the home. At 
any rate, you will not stop the walks and talks when. the kindergarten 
age has passed. You will keep it up from year to year, and each year 
will make them seem more worth while. You will have to increase 
your knowledge of natures story as the years go by, but wi^ your 
interest to spur you on, and the many books on the libraiy'^elvea 
that are now ready to help you; tins ought not to be difficulf nor 
burdensome. 


Article II. 

KINDERGARTEN ACTIVITIES PROVIDE PROFITABLE AMUSEMENT 

AT HOME. 


By Mas. Alic^ Wingats Frart. 

The mother of small children who does not live within reach of 
ft kindergarten need not feel compelled to deprive her little ones of 
tlrc pleasures and benefits of sys^^atic training. It is true that tha 
stimulus of cooperative work and play, so vital .a feature of the kin- 
dergaaten, is not so apt to be found in the smaller group at home 
and is entirely lacking v the case of the only child. Nevertheless, 
iriiiny of the activities provided in kindergarten can be carried on 
not only by the small grohp but by the lonely child as well. 

“ Come, let ua live with our drildren,” is the old familiar Froebelian . 


slogan. We might paraphra» it by saying, “ Come, let us mrig with 
pur children! ” ' 

Why dioiildn’t diildren'dpg^ morning gn^tinga* to - 
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them and delight in doing so. The good morning scmgs to various 
members of Ihe family, to the new day, to sun or clouds, sung while 
dressing, do much to create* a sunny morning atmosphere. There are 
songs to accompany many of the home duties, besides a wealth of 
nature songs. At bedtime the devotional spirit of the evening prayer 
, may be enhanced by the singing of a child’s hymn. Songs such as 
these can be found in “ Games and Music of Froebel’s Mother Play 
and in other kindergarten songbooks. Any good library would have 
some of these, or it would be possible to buy copies through a 
bookstore. 

A kindergarten calendar may easily be made at home. For this 
purpose a sheet of white cardboard. is ruled off into a sufficient num- 
ber of blank squares for the days of the month. The children mark 
the calendar each day with a suitable emblwn. Yellow circles 
should be provided for sunny days and gray for cloudy. Tiny um- 
brellas denote rain; a gray circle partly covered with white indicates 
snow. Advertisements furnish pictures for special occasions — a little 
church, a toy, a birthday cake, a Christmas tree, etc. The particular 
emblem is less important 'to the children than the pleasure tliey take 
in attending to the calendar regularly, and the fact that they are 
being, helped to* a realization of divisions of tijne. The card 
should be large enough to allow for a suitable picture for the month 
to be mounted outside of the ruled portion. Landseer’s “ Squirrel 
and Pair of Nutcrackers ” may be used for the October sheet ; Cor- 
reggio’s “Holy, Night” for December; Washington’s or Lincoln’s 
portrait for February. 

Games train the senses at the same time that they afford keen 
f^leasure. A mother can play many games with her child without 
interrupting her work. Dramatization is a wonderful stimulus to 
the imagii^ation, and numberless stories lend themselves to this 
forpi of reproduction. , 

The kindergarten, aiming as it does to relate the limited world 
of the small person to the larger world about him, to quicken his 
appreciation of parents and. all jjjferld workers, to deepen his 
wonder and reverence for natural pn^omena, is muoh more than a 
mere place of amusement. The home can be made uiore than this 
also. ' 


Article IDL 

RULES SHOULD BE FEW BUT POSITIVE. 

By Mia BLTzaa Hran. 

I ideas in regard to child training lay stress npoh adhering 

dej.ping, bathing, 
tuiUtt .th* qf tqa^ng.^ 
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They are also a boon to the mother, restiD^ her nerves and giving 
her time to herself, which in turn again acts to the benefit of the child. 

After physical needs have been provided for, all the average normal 
child needs is to be let alone. Many babies are constantly overstimu- 
lated by mothers who adore them. It takes a wise and unselfish mother 
to keep her baby quiet systematically, and relegate him to a ‘'wnrm, 
safe, happy background.'*’ 

I^hysicians agree tluit infuuts under the age of G months should 
never be played with, or needlessly handled or caressed, and though 
it may be the dearest delight to rock and coddle the new infant and 
to watch his sweet jvays, the wise mother will place him comfortably 
in (Tib or carriage and let him go to sleep by himself, preferably in' 
the open air. Babies treated in this sane, unselfish fashiou seldom 
cry except for some good reason. Self-control and self-reliance seem 
big words to apply to infant education, but these virtues have their 
foundation in earli^ childhood. The child'^ wonderful, mysterious 
little personality must have time to develop 'itself, and growth and 
Btrcngth coiqo “ in the silence.” 

One of the first proble^ns which confronts the mother is the un- 
ceasing activity of her small children. From the moment they can 
creep they are “^doing scunething” every minute of the day. We 
simply can not bid these restless creatui^es keep still, for activity is 
the law of growth. Instead, we must learn to keep them busily and 
happily employed, and to substitute right activities for wrong onea 
Constant repression makes a restless and unhappy cliild. We must 
learn to recognize abundant energy as good, and to turn it into right 
channels. " 

Bad and mischievous children are simply the results of negative 
methods. It is not enough to say “ Run away ^d play,” but a definite 
occupation should be ^u^ested. The positive upbuilding method is 
to say “ Do this ” instead of “ Don't do that ” and if one fnr m 
employment must be taken away, something else should be 

A recent Italian educator has declared that unnecessary restricti^ 
in a child’s life is a crime. There must be rules, of course, and children 
must learn to obey, but much friction can fie eliminated by avoiding 
unnecessary commands. There should be few rules, but these'should 
Ih) firmly adhered to. It is infinitely better not to give a command 
tHan to let A child evade iC The habit of teasing for a thing will 
never develop if this course is faithfully followed. Children brought 
up without rules or system are restless and unhappy; but,^on the 
other hand, a blind obedience should not be insjpted upon t<w long. • 
The child can begin very early to reason for himself in ^all thingStf . 
I^ter the mcral fiber must be developed whidb will enable him, to 
chooee to.do the right thing because it H, abd to recognm 
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must lie awakened. The will does not begin to grow until a definite 
Choice can be made. Strong wills are good, and a parent has no more 
right to. break a child’s will than to break his arm or leg. Be sure 
that your request is just, and whenever possible avoid a clash of wills. 
Forced obedience, of obedience gained through fear, weakens tlic 
child’s will power and fosters cowardice and deceit. 


Article IV. 

t 

DELIGHTFUL OCCUPATIONS DURING WALKS WITH CHILDREN. 
By Mbs, Bebtha Emej.in, 

Halks and talks foster a desire for wholesome recreation that can 
be enjoyed whether the purse is full or empty, that is of benelit 
physically, morally, and mentally, and that can be shared with others. 
On your walks point out the trees that make a strong appeal to the 
children^ those that bear fruit, also the hickory and chestnut trees ^ 
the maples with their keys that fit so snugly on the nose; the oaks 
with their acorns that can be hollowed out and used as cups or 
pipes. 

* Collect milkweed pods and bittersweet with its bright berries to 
beautify the children’s rooms. Pick wild flowers, each in' its duo 
season, spring beauty, violets, wild geranium, daisies,' black-eyed 
Susans, and goldenrod, and you will soon be asked to tell why the 
bees hover over the flowers, and you will also watch the bees at 
work. 

Keep your ey^es open for cocoons in the fall ; put them into a w'ide 
lantern chimney resting upon a saucer, the top covered with mos- 
quito netting, and await developments. BTien the, butterfly emerges 
the children will have had an e.xperience more deeply impressed, be- 
cause more intimate, than any classroom illustration. As the children 
grow older you will try different caterpillars in this same chimney 
^device, and will .watch the spinning of the coeexms or the transition 
into the chrysalis state. Sometimes the children’s sharp eye.s 
(usually sooner than your own) will flijeover eggs already laid 
on leaves, and you will watch them emerge into wriggling little 
bodies. One little girl was fortunate enough to see the eggs hatch 
about 10 minutes after she had gathered the leaf, and ever since 
she has, kept her eyes open for another such “ find.” Frogs, toads, 
and tedpoles are sure to be noticed by the children, and. will aiford 
much interesting study if an aquarium can be provided lor them at 
bogie. 

' Oat acquainted with the birdfe. Begin in the late fall and winter 
.when th^ are so few bperfes that they can be easily le^ed and 
. ibaii' notes jeadil^ 4istlnguish^dK^e woodpeckeT, the nuthatch, the 




chickadee, the junco, the English sparrow, and the white-throated 
sparrow. When these have become familiar the early spring birds 
will soon be added to the list — the robin, the grackle, the &cker, the 
meadow' lark, the song sparrow, the bluebird. With these birds well 
known, the child will possess sufficient knowledge to discover others, 
for himself, and he will find never-ending delight in greeting tho 
birds as the harbingers of the seasons. 

Tho nests that are commonly seen — the chipping sparrow’s in the 
hedges, the oriole’s stocking hanging from the branch, the robin’s 
well-shaped nest in the crotch of the tree, and the house-sparrow’s 
careless untidy home — will soon be readily recognized. 

• DEVELOPITENT OF IMAGINATION. 

On your walks retell stories read or heard, both you and the chil- 
dren participating in the telling. Invent stories, basing them on a 
beautiful sunset which you are witnessing, or on a cloud scene as the 
clouds shape themselves into varied forms, or on any other phase of 
tho landscape which may attract Jou. 

Repent “Mother Goose” jingles as you go marching on; make up 
jingles yourself and get the youngsters to help. You will have great 
fun acting out some of your stories like “The Three DiUy Goats 
Gruff,” under a real bridge. 


NUMBER-WORK PREPARATION. 


Count your steps from one point to anothei:; up to 10 or 20 (with 
little ones only). Count forward and backward. Odd numbers, even 
numbers, simple multiplication tables, combinations in adding and 
subtracting, can bo w eU drilled, especially during the colder weather, 
when one walks briskly and observation or loitering is impossible. 
Simple problems will be really enjoyed if you use names of play- 
mates and stores and purchases with which the child is thoroughly 
familiar in his owm experiences. Seeds and shells can be used for 
concrete work in simple adding, subtracting, etc. 

At times you will encourage silent communion with nature,' which 
in more mature years gives a “peace that passeth understanding.” 
The children will readily accede to your request, “ Let us all be quiet 
for a while,” especially at the twilight *hour when the sun’s glory and 
radiance are still reflected in the west 

Moonlight walks, despite the disadvantage of exceeding the usual 
retiring hour, have no' equal in imbuing children with a sense of the' 
mystery and the power and the glory of the universe, and this experi- 
ence should hot be denied our children. They should be ^rmitted 
this walk with the parents at least once each se^n, wten the mpq^ 
is fuU to l>athe n<^ only the eatih^ but'the wnl 
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, Then, if you will add a few sunrise walks in the summertime, you 
will be certain of having stored up in your children and in yourself 
memories and delights that will remain forever. 


Article V. " 

FROEBEL’S PHILOSOPHY HELPS THE MOTHER. 

By BIbs. Louise Guijiun Simenson. 

Kver}^ young mother should mmorize a few of the songs and finger 
plays, and study the explanations, mottoes, and pictures in Froebel’s 
“ Mother Pky,” so that she may begin to use them in her home long 
before the kindergarten age. I have used them and find that thov 
teach the virtues which later it is so hard to instill, for, as Froebcl 
says, “Mother, you can now do with a touch as light as a feather 
what you can not later accomplish with the pressure of a hundred- 
weight.’’ 

I have also found that the songs and plays fill the child’s heart with 
joy and contentment, enteilain him immensely, and supply his im- 
agination with whole>some food. If the mother has memorized some 
of the songs, she can sing or croon them while busy, about her house- 
hold tasks, and in this way can often direct her child’s thoughts and 
play with definite aims in view. Her walks or rides with the chil(^n 
may also be made occasions for such play. ^ 

To illustrate how Froebcl’s philosophy helps the mother to train 
her child, let us consider first the pat-a-cake play. You smile and 
say, “Why, all mothers play pat-a-cake with their babies; that is 
nothing new.” Yes, mothers have played patra-cake for ages and 
ages, but if they want to know why they play it, let them turn to 
P^*oehel, who points out that the rea^n the little game is so “widoly 
known is becau^ “Simple mother wit never fails to link the initial 
activities of the diild with the every-day life about him.” He also 
says: / 

'The bread or. better atm. the little cake which the child likes so well, lu? 

. recelvee trom his mother; the mother in turn recelv«i It from the baker. So far, 
BO good. We have fotxnd two links In the great chain of life and service. Let 
us beware, howefer. of making the child feel that theee links complete the chain. 
The baker can bake no cake If the miller grinds no meal ; the miller gan grind 
no meal if the farmer brings him no grain ; the farmer can bring no grain If hla 
field yields no crop; the field can yield no crop If the forces of nature fall to 
work together to produce. It; the forces of nature could not conapfre-^gether 
were It not for the afi-wlae and benefident Power who incites them to their 
predetermined enda, 

j f iVifi because we mothers have felt perhaps dimly and unconsciously 
^ the which the pa^a-(^e play teaches of. dependence on one 
r and^i^ ^ have played tlw 

from 
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THE VALUE, OF PAT-A-CAKR 


T start to play pat-^-cake with-my baby when he is C months old. 
It affords him grejit satisfaction to exercise his arms and to direct 
his movements so that both litfle dimpled hands meet together. When 
lie is about 18 months or 3 years old I begin to show him the picture 
of pat-a-cake found in Frod)el‘s “Mother Play.’’ Through this 
iiieans'l gradually and easily lead. him to see tliat “ for his bread he 
owes thanks nut only to his mother, to the baker, the miller, thoiarmer, 
hut also and most of all to the Heavenly Father, who. through the 
instrumojitality of dew luid rain, sunshine and darkness, winter and^ 
sinnmoF, causes the earth to bring forth the grain.” 

It is only after having studied the picture thoroughly and read the 


^ ; - J w 

baby; and, as I have shown, I do not teach it all at once, but refer to 
it again and again, perhaps srhen we are out working in the garden 
on a sunny day, or in the house watching the rain. When my child 
is old enough to l^e interested in such things, we go into a bakery sliop, 
and to the astonishment of the baker ask if we may see his oveKs, 
W e often paas a mill, and I tell my child that this is the place where 
tlic fanner brings his grain. Thus the lesson of pat-a-cakc goes on 
for a long time before it is first played in babyhood. It teaches us 
to l>e ever thankful, and baby learns to say “ Thank you, dear mamma,” 
“ Thank you, dear baker,” “ Thank you, dear God.” 

There are many other songs and gamers in FrodiePs “ Mother Play ” 
which I give to my children long l)efore the kindergarten age. In 
all of Uiese they take the greatest delight. J l>egin early to sing the 
songs and play the finger games which nourisli the instinct of love 
for the members of the fainily and aflection for animals. 

THK FAMILY. MOTHER 80 NQ FOR TEACH I NO AFFECTION. 


T'h!s Is the mother, so busy nt homo, 

Who loves her dear children, wlmtover may come. 
This is the father, so brave and so stron;^, ' 

Who works for his fainily all the day long. 

This Is the brother, who*U won be a man ; 

He helps bis good mother as much as he can. 

This Is the sister, so gentle and mild, 

Who plays Uiat the dolly Is her litUe child. 

Tills is the bgby, all dimpled and sweet ; 

How soft his w^ hands and bis chubby pink feet I 
Father ‘and mother and cfalldfen so dear, 

Together you see the^ one tamll; here. \ 



-Jifmnia PottUiofw. v 
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The active child df 4 or 5 instinctively desires to measure himself 
against children of his own age, and if deprived of the opportunity 
to do this, loses much of xthat is necessary for his highest and best 
development. Through contact with each other children learn 
wait their turn, and to be considerate in many other ways. 

Moreover, the child wants to make things, and, altliough the niolbor 
can play little songs and games with him while carrying on her house- 
hold lasks, she can not always take the time necessary to direct and 
assist the child -in manual occupations. This is one reason Avhy the 
kindergarten fills a great need. Association with playmates, work 
with various materials and tools and songs and games, are all pro- 
vided in the kindergarten. * 

It was because of my study of Froebelian methods and their suc- 
cessful application to the child below 4, and becaii^ I realized how 
impossible it 'p^as for me, a busy mother, to iheet the growing needs 
of my children that I wanted a kindergaitcn in our town, not only 
for my own little ones, but for all the boys and girls. A number of 
mothers and fathers became interested in my project; we petitioned 
our board of education and. a kindergarten was soon established. It 
was a success from the very start. 


Article VL 
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MUTUAL KECOGNITION OF RIGHTS IS ESSENTIAL. 

By Mbs. Charles R, Ix)ng, 

What^ are the qualities that make a person “ livable with,” as we 
"Bay? 

Is not the fundamental one respect for pur owh'nghts and for the 
rights of others? And is not one side of the question as important 
as the other? 

If my child must respect certain rights and privileges w’hich belong 
to me as a parent, then I must respect rights and privileges that 
belong to him. 

One of the first marked traits a child develops as soon as he is able 
to play with others is wanting to have things for his very own. Ho 
quickly learns the “mine” and “ thine” of things and especially the 
“ mine.” It is my book, my rattle, my ball, and great is the uproar 
when he is requested to share his property rights with another. At 
this stage.young mothers are often given^to discouragement and make 
Buch remarks as I do not know what I shall do with my boy. I 
^ear he has an extremely selfish disposition.' He refuses to let any 
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other child so much as touch any of his playthings.” But, wait, dear 
mother, remember that instincts arc crude when they first appear and 
must be wisely and patiently trained. 

Let GS first respect the child’s rights and say, ^ Yes, it’ is your ball, 
but won’t you let your little friend play with it?^’ 

By following this method we shall find the child becoming more 
and more aware of*his playmate’s as well his own rights. He will 
share his favorite blocks 'with another not because some grown-up in 
authority says, “ You must,” but voluntarily because he respects the 
rights of another to share in his play. The idea does nbt formulate 
itself in l)is little mind in so many words perhaps, but it is the re- 
sponse that follows from instinctively recognizing that he is being 
given his due and that it pays to mete out like measure to another. 

The general idea of the kindergarten is just that>— the recognition 
of the child as an individual having rights, and of training thi« in-* 
(lividuality, by allowing it to express itself voluntarily. 

Of necessity this expression must be guided and guarded, so that 
the best qualities of self find the readiest expression. Children are 
(luick to accept the standards of living that we are privileged to, set 
them, quick to respond to the frown or the smile and slov^ to question 
where they arc acc’ustomcd to receive justice. 

At no time of life so much as in childhood is the opportunit}" given 
to bring out arid establish traits of character that make for a sound 
manhood or wonianhood. 


One of the greatest opportunities within reach of all mothei*s is 
through the medium of story-telling. Stories interest children enor-' 
siiously, absorbing the entire *tention for the time being. They estab^. 
lish a bond of mutual sympathy between dhe story-teller' and the 
listener. They teach lessons of bravery, unselfishness, kindness, and 
a regard for truth, wdth no seeming effort in those 'directions. They 
also develop the imagination. When we stop to think that every in- 
vention we have, every groat effort accomplished, was first developed 
in some individual mind through the aid of the imagination, we will 
do everything we can/fo foster this great power in our children. 

Every child who has ttie opportunity of attending a well-organized* 
kindergarten has a distinct advantage over one who is denied such an 
opportunity. While the kindergarten idea may to some extent bo 
carried out by the mother in the home, much additional training is 
afforded the child by coming in contact with groups of children of. 
similar age, and by spending two or three hours daily under the guid- 
ance of the trained worker, whose efforts are all aimed at devedopii^ ' 
what is brightest and^best in his unfolding life. - ; f 
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Article VII. 

LOVE WHAT YOU HAVE TO Da 

By Mbs, Mana Clark Jackso.i, 

- If I were a fairy ^godmother I would wave my wand and say to 
all mothers, “Love what you have to do.” Children’s wants are so 
numerous and a mother has such constant* demands made upon her 
that she needs to retire within herself often and, no matter how tired 
. she may feel, repeat again and again, “ I love what I have to do,” 
Then suddenly she will feel better, and it becomes easier to go on 
with the task of caring for and training the children. It pays in 
dollat^ and cents, as well as in peace of mind and satisfaction of 
spirit, to devote much thought toward starting the children right. 

What are some of the sirnple%ays in which we can help our little 
ones? Let us begin the day happily, no matter how we feel, and 
never be discouraged nor allow the children to become so. Together 
mothers and children can learn to be honest, obedient, and faithful. 

It should not be forgotten that nil virtues thrive best in a healthy 
* body. Therefore, ^ve the child plenty of fresh air, have him sleep 
in a well-ventilatecftoom, wear clean, whole clothes, and eat simple 
food. 

> LET UTTUa ONES AT HOME. 






Let the children take hold and help about the house a little. At 
years old they can wash dishes, and they love to do so. An oil- 
cloth apron will keep, them dry. They can also help make beds, 
brush up crumbs, and do many other things. But we must not nag, 
the children at their tasks, remembering that interest in useful work 
may be most successfully developed by keeping it in 4-he realm of 
the play spirit. 

f<We have churclies and schools to help in our work with our chil- 
dren, hut it comes ba k every time to the p’5‘rents and the home to 
develop in the children the simple practices whick lead to right and 
happy living. 

We must be patient in answering questions; and if we do not 
always Imow the answer, let us try to find out with the childreif. 
Kunia natural breathing to mo^ children. Try to laugh with 
.them at their simple jokes. 

Let us take a little time at Ute end of the day, if we can, to tell 
a short story. The quiet will do us all good. Perhaps We may have 
seen a bird, squirrel, or a child do some amusing thing as we glanced 
out of the window while at work.. The wind may have been chasing 
the. pretty leaves, or the sun playing hide and seek among the clouds. 
Storitt are not alf to be found in books. It is a big accomplishment^ 


tld^ m tiie way-^th^^ do but 
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which we hare often denied them because we felt we didn’t have 
time to be bothered. 

If .the little ones see that mother and father are trying to find 
something to love in .all their trying tasks, before we know it the 
home wull always be full of sunshine; If we have a fretful child to 


(leal with, find out first if he is being properly nourished; then try 
telling him stories which will take his mind off himself. 

Many children are often disagreeable because they haven’t enough 
of the right things to do, such as gaipes and songs, that provide ac- 
tivity and stimulate the mind and occupations that answer the child’s 
need to bo doing and making something. 

A most important point for the mother to realize is the necessity 
of sticking to the lessons she needs to teach every single day until 
the right habits are permanently formed in her child. 

No one can tell us exactly the things it is best to do with children. 


But if we begin to watch and think, read when we can, and exchange ‘ 
experiences with other mothers many suggestions will be found to 
meet our needs. Take a glimpse backward into your own childhood ' 
and many ideas will occur to you in that way. And through it all 
we will find that the children are helping to* bring us np, too. 
Courage and joy prolong life, and wo can well afford to stand and 
wait, feeling sure that if our motives have been right and we can 
find something to love even in the hard tilings of life, our little onea 
will* see and know and will “ rise up to call us blessed.” 


Article VIIL 
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BUILD UP VIRTUES AND FAULTS WILL DISAPPEAR. 

By Mrs. Elvtba Hyatt. 

It pa^s to have high ideals for our children and to respect their 
individuality. MuchAcan be accomplislied by expecting children to 
be good, and by showing them that we trust them. 

We should never call a child “bad,” never wound his self-respect, 
Tliis doc^not me^n that his nafighty actions should be “ glossed 
over,” but, as one wise educator has expressed it, we should realize 
that every fault is simply the absence of some virtue and we should 
try to build up that quality in which the child is deficient rather 
than condemn him for that which he has not. * 

Build up the virtues, and the faults will disappear. If a child is 
selfish, we should dwell tm unselfishness; if the child is untidy, on 
neatness; if slow, on quickness; and we should always remember to 
praise even the lightest sign of the virtue we are worki^ to cultivate, 
A c^d will try to live up to the thing for which be is preiacKl*^^ 





“How quiet and helpful my little Peggy is to-day” will do more 
good than a dozen scoldings about noise and mischief. . 

Stories can be told to arouse and stimulate high ideals. Stories 
have a wonderful educational value and almost any lesson can bo 
taught in story form. Tell stories about birds, rees, flowers, ani- 
mals, great and good men, simple stories of home and family life, 
stories from history -and from the Bible, The eager little minds are 
ready for anything you wish to give them, and if you are a natural 
story-teller great indeed is your opportunity. Ideals of ^ht con- 
duct, love of family and sympathy with evei;y living thing can all 
bo given through the right use of stories. 

Much has been said and written about pre-natal influence, but 
volumes more are needed on post-natal influences. One of the first 
things a baby learns is to “smile back” at his mother, and in all his 
earliest years the child reflects the attitude of those around him. Ho 
imitates the things which he sees and hears, in order to undei*stand 
them, and “As the twig is bent, the tree’^ inclined.” 

A true mother deads a consecrated life. ShejjWill always be ab- 
solutely truthful and will keep every promise made to her child. 
She will recognize the good in all things and will er speak ill of 
anyone in her child’s presence. She will keep away all thoughts of 
fear, and will awaken a spirit of loving service tow’ard others and 
a growing belief in the Power which is wdthin him^lf, until at last 
he grows into a recognition of the universal love ana goodness which 
underlie the whole life. 


9 . Article iX. 

HOMEMADE SCRAPBOOKS THE M^T SATISFACTORY FOR LITTLE 

FOLK. 


By Mbs. Jess Sweitzeb Sheaffeb. 

We have been intensely interested in watching our little daughter 
with her first boolts. In addition to their educational value, they are 
a source of great pleasure and have grown to be her daily com- 
panions. When she was about 14 naonths old she was given her first 
^book — a small linen one containing pictures of animals. These wo 
would call by name as we pointed them out to her, and as ^ey becamp 
familiar sh^ would point them out herself. After she nad learned 
to talk she could say the names also. Linen books containing pic- 
tures of objects in colors were next given the child and when she had 
become acquainted with these group pictures were added to the col- 
_ lection. 

[I . “By count! the objects in the Various groups — not over five" atjt 

colorj^tbe child learned both^^! 
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number nnd color. Einilie Poulsson’s book on “ Finger Plays ”;s nn 
enjoyable supplement to»pictures of this kind. 

We found simple, homemade, indestructible scrapbooks, most sat- 
isfactory and attractive. Anticipating the book stage, we had col- 
I(!cted a number of colored pictures from magazines. For the leaves 
of these books wo used brown, paper muslin, cutting a number of 
pieces 12 by 24 inches, and, after laying them one on top of another, 
stitching them through the cent^, thus making a book 12 by 12 inches 
when closed. On the pages we mounted the pictures witli paste. 

One book contained pictures of fowls, turkeys, chickens, ducks, 
geese, guinei^owls,' and some pigeon and 'crow pictures also. In 
another book we pasted pictures of four- legged domestic afiimals. 
Many of the pictures showed the family life of th^se ^ their natural 
surroundings. They proved most interesting, as the child’s experi- 
ence is (xinfined ahiiost e.^clusively to the family of which she is a 
member, and animal families natumlly appeal to every child. 

. Our little girl is now nearly 2^ years old, and she has never tired 
of her scrapbooks. Through them she has become acc|uainte<l with 
tlie different animals and the .sound made by each, and is able to 
comieet the animals and their calls. 

The number of books of this kind which would be of great edu- 
cational value to the child is a'liuost limitless. Birds, flowers, vege- 
tables, trades, farming, and history might all be presented to the 
clnld in this fonn. As our little girl grovfs older we have planned 
books of*harvesting piV^tures showing the various stages in the growth 
of wheat from the preparation of the soA Wanting of the seed, and 
so on, until it passes through thfe hands 31*6 miller and baker and 
finally reaches the child in the form of her'daily bread. ‘ ^ 

Another interesting pi-ocess is the building of the home from the 
trees to the finished product. This book will contain pictures of the 
forest, where the trees grow, the man fejling the great trees, tlie 
hoi-ses and wagons which haul the trees to the sawmill, the cutting 
and planing of the boards, tJie train which transports them to the 
•lumber yard, the boards piled high in the lumber yard^ the carpenter* 
ill work putting the boards tc^-ther, the house in the process of con- 
sw uction and lastly the finished home, and the family that lives in it. 

• F roin these process books the chilcf can be led to realize that it takes 
rain, sunshine, and warmth to make the trees and the grains grow, 
and that there are many people to thank for providing our simplest 
food and that, above all, God is ‘the gi'eat source of everything. • 

“ Mother Goose Rhymes” and the child’s favorite, “ The Night Be- 
fore Christmas,” are always welcome diversions, and after repeated • 
readings the child is able to supply words, lines^ and later whole..' 
vei'G^, thus incidentally developing. tlie; memory, ' 

' - . ' " *•" .•'■ .V *• . '■ ■ V 
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. Whh the exception of a few simple books which are real]j story- 
telling pictures, I would advocate the telling of stones rather ^than 
the reading of them to smaU children. The primary object of story- 
telling is to stimulate the imagination of the children' cultivate a 
taste for good literature, and guide them to the best books. 


« . >1 




Article X. 

TRAINING FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE FAMILY CIRCXB. 

By Mbs. Y. Qua Gbacz Oliveb. 

Parents must not look down upon the child and consider his efforts, 
trials, *and sorrows petty. We must try to understand how sincerely 
they put all their hearts into their play and that the losses that seem 
so trivial to us are of. great moment to them. We must learn to 
share all their experiences with t^em if we would develop the 6ne 
feelings we wish them to have at maturity. 

Children must not be shut off in one part of the house to remain 
aloof until a certain age, but ought to be a part ef the family circle, 
sharing its joysf work and minor sorrows. 1 do not m^n that 
children should be pushed before visitors, have all their meals at 
thsTfamily table, or remain up till their elders retire; but there are 
times and places when it is the children's right and privilege really 
lo be members of the family. 

^ Evtfi when they are very yo^ng childrea c&n assume responsibility 
for certain light tasks about the house, and as their age and .strength 
increase, more and more duties should be added. The great Ameri- 
ca^ idea has been to remove all responsibility' from the child and to 
give hma a care- free childhood. 1 would not take onh second of joy 
away from any child, butl would make it a joy for him to feel that 
tihe hofne is hia and that too, helps i^ the making of it by per- 
forming certain duties that need to be done for the comfort of All. 

child of 2 can pick up toys, put away dishes and silver, help set 
the tftble, dust low furniture and run many errands upstairs and 
down, and be loves to feel that he is mother^s helper.’’: 

He brings hit daddy's dippers, 

He picks up baby's toys. 

He shuts the door for grandma, * 


(^Ithout a bit of noise. 
On; errands fdr^hls riother 


He scampers up and down, 

She TOWS she .woold*TJot change him 
y ; For aU the boys in tewn. 

/br A Mtl# €[Mkrs Day, by Stmilie Poatesoa and Etmnor Smith.) 

^ ouH can J^p ^ da;,,* birth- . 

Gluutiiuw,' thosa jo7dual4*^ which br^:r 
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the family Tery close together^ and we can let him share not only in 
the preparation but in the joy of the dfCy itaeLf and here very eariy 
lio gains a presentiment of the love and spirit of service^ that make 
home, mid an ideal of the home that he will some day found. 

As we would let the child sLare the labor and the festivals, so we 
must permit him ta share the great family s^^rets and home* }ojs* 
him know that he must never divulge anything that concerns 
only the family and I kzkow that a child properly trained will never 
tell his playmates what he is told is a family secret. 

So we begin very early to train him to keep his word and the sane- . 
tity of the home. Wlien he has been thus prepared he is ready to 
share with the mother and father that greatest family secret, the com- 
ing of the new baby, and th» conddence will bind the little one closer 
than anything else to the very heart of the liome. 

Children are so open-hearted and ready, and respond so sweetly 
and quickly to faith and trust that we often mias .great happineea 
by not sharing our hopes and joys more freely with them. 

If we keep the bond very close oar home will become the great . 
meeting place of all children, and this love and companionship 
tween parents and chii : will be like a powerful magnet whose 
attraction the children c..n not resist So from these begimungs the* 
home tie will be so strengthened that we need never fear that the 
allui'cmcnts of the world can draw our diiJdreii from ws, but can 
rest assured that they will always return to the center of deep 
repose.’^ 




Article XL 


DEVELOPMENT OP IDEAS MAKES USEFUL MEN AND WOMEN. 

Bj Mbs. Jawkt W. McKjcNtia 

Kindergart^ training is oftem begun at home unconscioudy by 
both mother and diild. It has its beginnings in Uie answers to the 
first queatioDB familiar to every mother, such as ^ Mother, what eok>r 
is this?** “How many are there?** ‘‘Which is my right hand!** 

“ Which is heavier?’* 

s 

If mother will take a little time to play with her diildien, as ^ 
JFroebel urges, the. first question about color can be made the nucleus 
of a little game. L^t the child find something of the same color aa 


that whici^ first interests him, i 
standard colors ; count the article 
rough, heavy or light, and so on. 
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classified as cubical like the cube or block, round like the sphere or 
fa^, or cylindrical like a barrel. The size of objects should also be 
noted. 

Color, form, and number can easily bo made into games if mother 
has time to play with her children. 

\yben mother is busy with the pressing routine of housework, 
perhaps a box of cranberries and a long thread in a coarse needle 
would entertain dear little meddler, and give mother'' a' tree hour 
^ work. Crat^berries may be scarce, but buttons, flourish in every 
home; also inch pieces of macaroni which can be combined with 
circles or squaresof colored paper cut out of bright advertising pages. 

When baking is underwa^i^ and little hands have to be kept from 
interfering, a piece of colored string one yard long with the ends 
tied together will afford much delighti Wet the string and make 
as p>erfect a circle of it as possible a flat surface. By pushing 
a point in the circle to the center, change what looked like a full 
moon into crescent; pushing three places makes a clover leaf. 
The , variations are endless. And the child can learn with an oc- 
casion^^sugge^ion from mother, to make familiar symmetrical out- 
lines in.this way. 

Perhaps it is bread that is being baked. What possibilities in a 
s m al l lump of dough ! It can be made into a loaf just like mother’s, 
or rolled into tiny biscuits. 

Toothpicks have many possibilities as play material. With them 
pictures can be made in outline of houses, fences, furniture, boats or 
stars, and it is material that can be used over and over again. 

Chains of paper are made by slipping one short strip within an- 
other and pasting the ends. Colored strips may be alternated with 
the white strips that have been saved from rolls of narrow ribbon. 

Coloring with crayons, cutting out pictures, and pasting are all 
kindergarten activities that can be carried on at home. 

A blank book in which pictures of furniture have been pasted for 
r each room oj|*a house give delight that I have seen last a 11 summer. 
How eagerly the advertising pages in magazines are searched for the 
Utchen cabinet, bathtub, parlor suite, crib, or bed. Hpw carefully 
the selected pictures are cut and pasted on the proper page. 

With a hatbox as the frame for a doll house, and cardboard parti- 
tions making four rooms, a child's interest and attention may be 
occupied perhaps for several months. The house can be furnished 
as to oc6upants and rugs from the magazines, while curtains can be 
ini^e~ for the windows from paper lace us^ in caiidy boxes. The 
furniture can be made from folded paper or built with small blocks 
dominoes.^ 

. These tou^ the rim of activities that kindergarten 
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home will he helpful, but what the kindergarten does every day for 
three liours will be far more so. In kindergarten the child is a mem- 
ber of a social gr'^np and learns the valuable lesson of consideration* 
of others and the spirit of team work. 

Alay I say to mothei-s who are not within reach of a public kinder- 
garten tliat your best course is to agitate and cooperate to have one if 
it is a possible thing. 

If that can not be .done and some kindergarten imrterials can be 
])urchased, a catalo^ie from Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., 
or E. Steiger & Co., 49 Murray Street, New York, will be helpful 
in selecting the listof materials desired. 

However, tlu spirit is more important than the material. “ Come, 
let us live with our children,” says Froebel, and ‘*Come and play 
with ns,” say the children themselves. 

book back in memory to your own childhood*. What are your 
dearest recollections of your mother? Her unceasing care for your 
food, clothes, teeth, eyes, health ? Or is it not rather that happy day 
you took your hmch, mother and the rest, and went for an unexpected 
picnic? Did the. shopping trips, the church going, the calling, the 
. occasional matinee, leave the deepest impress, or the quiet hour >vlien 
mother was alone with you and read or told you storiesl 
Dear mothers, cumbered,* like Martha, with many cares, can you 
not see that the practical and necessary services which you render 
your child minister to the physical, which passes, but the hours, of 
play and mental effort which you share and^encourage and the ideals 
you set up for emulation, these are the meat of the spirit of your 
child, which nourish the very essence of his life, developing in him 
that intangible something we call personality, and formimg his con- 
d,ribution to the race. 


Article XII, 

ENTER INTO THE PLAY SPIRIT OF YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

By Mbs. Lknoiuc R. Ran us. 

The play instinct is inborn in all children the world over; it is 
nature's own method for developing the senses, (he muscles, and all 
bodily growth. Play is even more than this : It is the outlet of ex-, 
prossion of the child's inner life. Many faults as well as virtues 
may be discovered while watching children at pl^y. Perhaps a 
mother will find that her child is selfish or rude, and it is easy to 
discover a generous disposition and a good temper in the cc^ui'se of 
play hour. , , 

. Qmes.are the expt^iqn of the play spirit|jand toys are the ii^u* 
men^. ^^cessaiy for jhe of ^ 
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bis play, or work, which play really is to h\m. And if toys are not 
provided ready madsy he will ixLvent them in order to be able to ex- 
press his play spirit 

All play depends upon the physical condition of fhe child. A 
normal, healthy child plays all the time, is easily interested in his 
toys, and as he grows older invents games with them. If a child 
plays but little, can not easily be interested in his toys, will riot play 
alone, and is cross, look first to his physical condition, then begin a 
course of training, or directed play. Start a suggestion, ‘‘ Why not 
Luild a high steeple? ” or ‘^Make mother a train of cars with your 
blocks.” Often, especially in the case of an only child, if mother 
can witer into the play spirit and play hide and kfeek, or marcl\ and 
sing* or even build with the blocks, it is such a treat and often a real 
^ help in promoting a readiness to play alone when mother must go 
‘ back to her work. 


Almost every child wants to help mother sweep, dust, make beds, 
wipe the silver, or run ernuidB. lllake play out of the work and yet 
let tVie little one feel he is really doing something. With tiny babies, 
too littie O' en ^ walk, a mother can make play out of work. Have 
the high chair or the bassinette or carriage in the room where you 
are working and keep baby busy with toys. For instanro, if you 
are workii^ in the kitchen, let the baby have a big spoon, clothes- 
pins, tin covers, or anything new and safe, but always keep tliese 
things for the kitchen. If be is allowed to have them all the time 
they soon lose their interest and he becomes restless and unhappy. 

A sense of newness even with old toys makes them desirable to a 
child* Children need change and variety because their power of 
concentration is not fully developed. This is the plan I use with 
success with my own little girl. Her box of dominoes, her nest of. 
blocks, and her box of building blocks (composed of 16 cubes), I 
keep on a shelf in a closet out of sight. I also keep some pictui’e 
books and toys out of sight. Then when the time comes, as it does 
so many times a day, when little girl says, “IVhat I do now, mu v- 
ver? ” I go to the closet for a surprise* If I give her the blocks it 
is always with a suggestion for making something with them. She 
now comes to me and asks for “a s^ri^muwer.” When she tires 
jof the blocks I have her pick them all up, ready to put away, before 
she can have another “ surprise.” Sometimes, days at* a time, she 
, does not ask for a surprise, and then when I do bring out the donii- 
> noos, for instance, she is as delighted as if they were brand new. 

,, Her dolls I separate in groups. If she has four I put away two, 

^ . and at the end of a week I bring out these two and put away the 
two she has been playing with. If you follow this plan with all 

set put away; you wilFahraya 
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IT IS EASY TO TEACH THROUGH PLAT. 


IBAOHUra THBOUOH PIAT. 
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By Mm. Lenobb R. Ranub. 


Everyone knows that a normal child has an active mind, but many 
parents do nothing to strengthen or train this vital part of their 
cliUd’s life leaving all mental development *to the teachers in the 
schools. Those parents are indeed fortunate who have kindergar- 
tens in their town or city, for the kindergarten gives systematio ^ 
mental training to children as early as the'fourth year. 

The easiest ‘way to teach a child to think is through play. The 
mother can begin to sing Mother Goose rlg||nes to the mere infant in 
arms. As the child grows he recognizes^me words and often the 
tunes. Later, he will ask for his favorite songs or rhymes and then 
begin to sing or recite himself. Up to this point the mother has 
accomplished three things — strengthened the memory, cultivated an 
ear for music, and the ability to carry 4 simple tune, and enlarged 
the child’s vocabulary. 

Be sure to use only the best grammar when talking to a child. 

Baby talk is funny for the grown-ups for a while, but the difficulty 
the child faces in overcoming this is tremendous. ' 

As the child grows older a story hour should become a part of 
each day. This is really a lesson in language. The mother should 
begin with the finger plays when the child is 8 or 9 months old, 
such as “This is the^ church and this is the steeple,” “ Pat-a-cake,^ • 
and Uie counting lesson, “The thumb is one; the pointer, two; the 
middle finger three; ring finger ,.four; little finger five, and that is all " . 
you see.” “ What the child imitates he begins to understand.” . 

That is the great purpose of the finger plays. 

As the child grows other stories can be kdded to the story hour. A 
normal child, from about 2 years of age oh, loves the stories of 
“The Three Bears,” “The Three Pigs,” “Little Half Chick,” 

“ Little Red lien,” and other similar simple tales, a list of which will 
be found at the conclusion of this article. 

In telling stories to children, especially to very young children, 
avoid the element of fear. Children love best the stories they have 
heard bc^fore. A good rule is to let the child choose his own story, 
Moth^ can introduce a new story when she deems best. Another 
good^lan is to have the child tell mother a story sometimes, as this y 
will aid self-expression and be a lesson in language. 

To teach counting make use of the play spirit again. In bouncing 
a ball, repeat the old-time iincle, “ One, two, buckle mv shoe.” You S 
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** Give mother one block,” then “ Give mother one, two, three blocks,” 
etc. It is unwise to teach a child under 3 numbers higher than 10. 
They arc well started if they are able to count as high as this 
correctly. 

To develop the power of concentration, without which no human 
being can be successful in life, there must be. a certain*amount of di- 
rected play each day. Children are given thjs in kindergarten, and 
the mother can also give it to them in the home. When mother sews, 
the opportunity to direct play is at once afforded by having the child 
bit close by and sew a piece of loose-woven cloth, such as canvas or 
scrim. A big, blunt-pointed needle should be chosen for the purpose 
and tied securely to a heavy thread. When the child shows evidences 
"" of fatigue the work should be laid aside for another day. 

Largo, colored, wooden, kindergarten culx^s and spheres, 1 incli in 
' size, with a hole through tlie center to string on shoelaces, are also 
fine for a lesson in concentration. This occupation should be per- 
mitted only when mother is close by to w’atch and help. 

For a child of 3 or older kindergarten sewing cards which are per- 
forated and to be worked in colored worsteds, are interesting and in- 
structive. An economical way to procure such cards is for th(^ father 
or mother to cut squares or oblongs out of cardboard, lightly trace 
an apple, ball, or 'some otlicr object on one of the pieces and then 
perforate tlie outlines every half inch, making the holes as large as 
the head of a pin. These outlines can then be sewed by»the child in 
bright colors, working up and down in the holes. Be sure the out- 
lints of the objects to be sewed are large, us Mnall objects arc too try- 
ing for young hands and eyes, 

BOOKS TO IIFXP MOTHER IX TELLING STORIES. 



For the Children's Hour — Carolyn Bailey. 

How to Tell Stories to Children — Sarah Corfe Bryant* 

Stoffles to Tell to Children — Sarah Cone Bryant, 

Children's Book — B. E. Scudder. 

Haifa Hundretl Hero Talea— Fro Stotr* 

Mother Stories — 3/otid lAndsay. 

More Mother Stories— Lindsay. 

Kindergarten Story Book — Jane L. Hoxis, 

Firelight Stories— Coro/im Bailey. 

The Children's Heading — Frances J. OlcoH, 

Tliree-Minute Stories— Layro E. 

Story Telling In School and Home. — E. N. and 0. E. Partridge. 

Tales of Laughter— ITofe Douglas Wiggin *auil Bora Archhold SmitK 
The Talking Beasts— 4 Smff A. ^ 

The Story Hour — Vfiggin <C Smith* 

^Wonder Book — Hawthorne, 






SOCIAL INTEBGOUBSB. 

Just So Storleo — Kipling, 

Jungle Book — Kipling. 

Nights With Uncle Remus — Joel Chandler Harria^ 

In Story-Land — Elizabeth HarrUon. 

A Little Book of Profitable Tales— Field, ' 

Fairy Tales — Gijnm, Andersen, 

.^Isop’s Fables. 

Peter Rabbit Storlt^s — Beatrix Potter. 

Index to Short Stories — SoR«6«ry d Beckwith. 

Mytlis Tlmt Every Child Should Know — Hamilton Wright ifoMsti 
In llie Child’s World— L’mi/te Poulsson. 

POEMS AT.D ^0N08. 

A CliiUl’s Garden of Verses — Rcbc\i Stevenson, 

Tlie Posie Ring — d Smith. 

Small Song'! for Small Slngerh— 

Mother Goose Set to Music — J. ir. Elliott, 

Finger Plays — Emilic Poulscon. 
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Article XIV. 

SOCIAL INTERCOURSE BRINGS VALUABLE LESSONS. ^ 

By IMrs. Lenore R. Ranvs. 

AUow your cliild to have company and playmates as’often as you 
can ; when possible, have playmates near his o\\ .1 age. Naturally 
out of this social intercourse will spring valuable lessons in courtesy, 
generosity, and patience. Always be fair in settling disputes among 
children. Do not favor your own child’s story entirely, •^or though 
he may never have told an untruth, there is always the possibility of a 
sliding from grace. Sometimes it is very difficult to get a con*ect 
account from excited children. If the quarrel is over a doll or a train 
of cars and you can not discover who is in the right, take away the 
toy, remarking quietly that if they can’t play nicely with it they 
will have to do without it. 

I do not think that there is a better opportunity than in play to 
‘ teacli lessons in honesty; play is so vital a part of child life and the 
child takes his play so seriously. In teaching a child to be honest in 
word and action the parents must first be honest in all their dealings 
with the child. Never make a promise that you can not keep or that 
you do not intend to keep. For the same reason never threaten, 

“ Son, if you do that again, I’ll spank you,” for if he docs it again 
you will have to spank him or in a sliort time he will come to laugh . 
at your authority. 

Do no confuse the workings of an imaginative brain as evidenoe 
of untruthfulness, byut enter into the" spirit of the “ make-believe 
In the cose of the lif^e Cot who says, .^Muwer, l.went .out ih 


garden and I saw some Indians,” enter into the spirit of the play and 
say, “ Just make-believe Indians, dear, you mean? ” 

My little 2-year-old daughter quite startled me one day by insist- 
ing she saw lions and tigers and great, big elephants out inHhe yard. 
She was kneeling on a chair looking out, so I came at once to the 
window, not expecting to see a zoo in the yard but wondering what 
there was to make her imagine such things. There was nothing at all 
in sight but grass and flowers, so after thinking it over for a second I 
said in reply, “ Oh, ye^; I see some monkeys, too — just make-believe, 
like yours.” She looked up at me and laughed delightedly, and at 
once we were entered upon a new game. 

Cheerful obedience is another lesson to bo learned from play. A 
child should not cry or fuss when mother says, “Time to put up your 
toys,” or “Come to me, dear, I want to dress you.” The average 
parents demand obedionJfe, but usually exercise their authority only 
at such times as disobedience means inconvenience to the parents 
themselves. It is the teaching of constant obedience which requires 
the greatest patience and tact in all child training. You can not lot 
your vigilance flag for one moment, nor cun you allow an offense to 
pass unnoticed. ' 

This brings up the question of punishments. I have said that chil- 
dren are naturally sociable. An effective form of punishment for 
most offenses, therefore, is isolation from the rest of the family and 
no reinstatement to favor until pardon has been asked and given. 
Hake your punishmenl fit the offense. Children are so active that 
to make them sit still on a chair alone is a sufficient punishment for 
rudeness, whining, and the like. The child who persists in tou</hing 
things which are not his to touch can be punished by paving his 
hands tied behind his back. I used this form of punishment or 
**cure” successfully in breaking thp nail-biting habit also. 


Article XV. 

GIVE CHILDREN TOYS WHICH ANSWER THEIR NEEDS. 

Bj Mbs. Lenobe R. Ranus. 

Most children have too many toys; consequently they are not 
stirred to make toys for themselves, and their powers of invention are 
retarded. There are two classes of toys — usefuTand useless. Those 
. are useful which answer the needs of child life. A b^ll is a most 
useful toy because it is about the first a child can play with. All 
mothers know how a babe, as soon as it is old enough to use its hands, 
^iqvw a soft, bright-colored ball. From infancy practically throug}^ 
||.ihe^Whole of* life tl^e ball plays an a^ive part. Tennis, golf, base^; 
^4 f6otball'^--«U ^orts'of later life 
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Soon comes the building stage, with blocks. A jiO-cent box of 
dominoes is excellent material for building and for miLking tables, 
chairs,^ beds and soldiers in a row, J 

Then comes the imitative stage of toys. Every child, boy or girl, 
wants to do as father or mother does. A 10-cent sweeper and a 10- 
cent broom are always a joy to a child’s heart and enable the little 
one to actually help mother. 

The doll also plays an important part in children’s lives, for it 
answers the instinctive for nurture, which is inborn in children. Good 
serviceable dolls, not too many at once, are most useful. Children 
also need sets of dishes with wiiich to learn to sot a table and to p^- 
tend to cook, and whicli they can wash and dry, again imitating 
mother. Imitating father, children can play with toys of construc- 
tion, such ds sets of stone blocks and trains, automobiles, and other 
tools of man’s world. 

Toys are useless which arc easily broken, such as expensive 
mechanical toys. These arc generally more interesting to grown-ups 
than to children. Huge hobby horses, largo dolls, and too many toys 
are useless also. Every /ittle girl longs for a big doll, which is right 
and good ; but for babies of two years or younger such toys are not 
only useless ^ut lead to the bored child, which of all things is the 
most pitiable — a child to whom nothing is new, nothing interesting! 

Through play the child should be taught the care of toys. A child 
who is taught to pick up its toys and put them away in their proper 
places becomes neat and orderly. Often children are careless with 
their toys, and unless carefulness is instilled in them they become 
wantonly destructive and have no respect for the property of others. 
If a little boy has a stuffed dog that barks, and he is found investi- 
gating the reason for the barking, he is not destructive so much as 
he is curious, and it must be remembered that through investigation 
the groat discoveries of the world have l>eeii made. A child with a 
mechanical mind will often take his toys apart, to see how they are 
made.” But curiosity is strong in all children; therefore, before pun- 
ishing a child for destroying a toy, be sure that he has been guilty 
of something more than pure thoughtle^ness or curiosity. 

Happy and contented — these are the two words which describe the"^ 
condition of children in the kindergarten and sh^ld desenbe the 
condition in the home, too. You can accomplish so much more 
through love than you can through force. The busy mother in the 
home can have just as happy children as the kindergartner has, but 
she must devote a part of every day to them conscientioudy.'^ 

Be reasonable with a child and he will be reasonable also. Re- 
member that the desired results from child training depend first 
upon the physical condition of the child^andaecoindly ux>oii the tim^ 
^ougbt| and intelligent which you give to' them* V 
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A dear old lady said to me once, after \ had remarked with dis- 
oourag^ent that all I seemed to accomplish in a day was to care for 
my baby’s needs, “ My dear, you are doing a woman’s greatest work 
right now, the training of your child’s mind and morals. The time 
spent may show no immediate results, but you arc laying the founda- 
tion for a character that will stand as a monument to your work and 
wisdom in years to come,” 


Article XVX 

THE HOME MUST LAY THE FOUNDATIONS OF CHARACTER. 

By Mbs. John Uenbt Hammond. 

The other day I was reciting to my little 5-year-old son the old 
nursery rhyme : 

“ Here am I, little Jumping Joan, 

When nobody’s with me, I’m always alone.” 

“What does that mean? ” asked the child, 

when nobody’s with you, aren’t you always alone? ” I ques- 
tioned. * 

“ No,” he replied, “ because Gotl is always with me,” 

Slow shall we measure the significance of this early realization of 
our Father/s presence everywhere ? For with the knowledge that God 
is present fo help at all times, our childi'en lose the sense of fear— and 
there no greater lesson that we can impart to* them. From earliest 
infancy we can begin to awaken in our children the sense of the all- 
presence of God. 

Froebel, in his “ Mother Play,” a seiues of songs and gumdfe which 
he devised as illustrative of how a mother should play with lier chil- 
dren, always seeks to make her look from the things which are seen 
and temporal to the things which are unseen and eternal; the father 
is to manifest so much patience and love toward his little ones as to 
make tlie transition of idea from the earthly to the heavenly Father 
aimple and natural. The child is to be trained to look upon himself 
as a necessary and responsible part Of a great whole, and fo be taugljt 
that the whole can only be as strong as the weakest link. This is the 
basic thought of all true community consciousness. And from his 
earli^ infancy he is to be taught id show gratitude to all who aid in 
ministering to his needs. i 

In these days, wjien^so much is written about sense testimony, and 
so much is done to meet the physical and mentol needs of our children 
^both in the home and at school, there is a tendency to forget the teach*, 
ing^ of and to give our childi^n only a partial education, an 
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A momentous question, and one which all parents must answer indi- 
vidually, is “ Do we want our children to be merely healthy little ani- 
mals with a certain amount of superficial learning, or dp we wish to 
dtn^elop their deeper natures so that one day they may be able to take 
their place in the world and, through their spiritual insight into 
things, become pow’ei*s for good in the community? ” for parents can 
not turn over their own responsibilities to the teachers and expect 
them to lay the foundations of character. The home is the place 
where this must be done, and it is for us to prove to our children that 
it is only as we are good ourselves that wc help those around us. 
Then, imitation being one of the earliest and strongest instincts of 
childhood, our little ones, taking knowledge of us, begin practicing 
in their own lives what they see in ours; and, living in an atmosphere 
of love and harmony, they come early to undersUind that love is the 
greatest power in the world. ^ 


Article XVII. 

SHARING THE CHILDREN’S WORK AND PLEASURE. 

By Mbs. Princess B. Tbowbridok. 

“Come let us live with our children.” What more fitting advice 
‘ to mothers than this old motto of Frocbel’s? To live with our chil- ♦ 
dren not only makes for their best development, but also develops the 
best motherhood in us. There would be more happy mothers if all 
could know the joy and satisfaction there is in living with the children, . 
in sharing their work and pleasure and letting them share ours. 

Let the child be with you while you work; let him help you even if 
he does “ hinder ” a little. Let him take walks with you. Tell him 
about the birds, squirrels, “rubbits, trees, flowers,, and all you see. 
Encourage him to see even things that you do not see; or, if he is not 
inclined to observe readily, call his attention to the objects of nature, 
and gradually explain their life to him. He will soon begin to ask 
questions. Ajiswer every sensible question truthfully. I want to em- 
phasize this point. I have made it a rule to give information when it 
is asked for, an*3* almost at no other time, at least not until the child 
^ shows by some word or act that he is ready for it. The best way to 
teach a child is to give him truthful answers to his questions, ^ome- « 
one has said, “ It makes a vast difference whether the soul of the child 
is reganied as a piece of blank paper to be written upon, or as a living 
power to be quickened by sympathy, to be educated by truth.” 

I remember when my olde^ child was about 2 years old that, in 
watching the sunset he said, “ Mother, where does the sw go when it 
pets? ” 1 explained to him as well as 1 oould| and themi ^king an 
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apple to repret^ent the ea^th, showed him how thedittle Chinese cliil- 
dren had sualh^ht when it was dark on our side of the eartlL When- 
ever he talked about it afterwards he always said, “After dark the sun 
is down witli tbo little Chinese children.” One day, about three years 
later, came running home from kindergarten and exclaimed, “ Oh, 
mother, now I L\ow what you inean by the syn setting." Then he 
. repeated fur me the little song, “ Good Morning, Merry ISuiisliino ” ; 

Good morning, Merry Sunshiue, 

How did you wake so soon? 

You’ve .scared tUe lilUe stars away. 

And driven away t!ie ukmju. 

« 

I saw ypu ffo to sUiqi> lust nUht, 

Before I (.‘eased my pUyiiiK; 

How did yoti 'way over tliore, 

And wliei’o have you been sOJiying? 

I never go to sleep, dear child, 

I Just go round to see 

My little children of the hhist, 

, Who rls(! and watcHi for mo. 

I waken all the blr(!s and beee 
And flowers on iny way, 

And ln>it of all the little child, 

Who stayed out late to play. 

-^Eleanor Smitfi, 

. Another time my hoy asked the question, “ How are the mountains 
made?” To explain to hint I took two apples, setting one in the 
window arid letting it shrivel up, and baking the other at the first 
suitable opportunity, In showing the baked apple to the children I 
pointed out that lieat had made it burst out of the skin ami that in 
just this way the earth, wliich was hot at the center, erupted into 
mountains. With the other apple T showed how the drying of the 
skin had made ridges, like those on the crl!st of the earth. Some 
months later the boy went to visit his uncle, who is a geologist, and 
when the conversation turned upon mountains, he remembered all I 
had said, was interested, and talked most intelligently* on this subject. 

On our walks through the woods I do not say, “ There is a beautiful 
. tree,” but rather, “ There is an oak or an elm tree.” When they were 
4 and 6 years old my children knew all the treses in our suburb, not only 
by thoir leaves, but by their bark. In the same way they have learned 
about the flowers. Even the baby knows a “ robber ” (robin). Treat 
children intelligent beings, not as playthings or little animals. 

In simple little ways that will occur to every mother we can ex- 
; ^^||plain the facts of life to our children. My family is fortunate in liv- 
.r mg in a semirnral district and we have a cow • the queetioii soon arose, 
baby calf ,^me fromi ” We toid ttie <4dldran truth* 



fully as much as was necessary for them to know at that time. Later 


A little training in child culture would be most helpful to any 
mother. My training as a kiiidergartner has made my woi'k with the 
children much easier^ n^oro pleasant, and, of course, more intelligent. ^ 

I would advise women with children to attend all the iiiotliers’ classes 
and paitjnts’ clubs they can and to rejid as many good books on child 
(‘ulture as possible. But thase things are not absolutely necessary, to 
the making of a good mother. She needs fii*st to have an open mindt 
a full heart, and a love for her child which plans for its healthful and 
symmetrical grow^th, physically, mentally, and spiritually. * - . 

. One of the most helpful books I have found on the management and 
understanding of the child is Miss Elizabeth Idarrison’s “ A Study 
of Child Nature:’^ 

Other good books are; “Poems (children Love,” by Coissens 
(l)odgo Publishing Co., New York, $1.25); “Mother Stories” and 
“ More Mother Stories,” by Maud Lindsay (Milton Bradley Co., 
Sprin^6eld, Mass., $1 each) ; Kinilie Pouisspn’s “ Finger Plays ” 
(ILotlirop & Shepard Co., Boston, $1.25), and books illustrated 
by Leslie Brooke. Some of those are: “The Tailor and the Crow,” 

' $1 ; “Tho Truth About Old King Cole,” by G. F. Hill, $1 ; “ Johnny 
C<row’s Garden,” $1; “Johnny Crow's Party,” $1; “The Golden 
Goose Book,” $2; “ The Nursery Khvine Picture Book,” $1. These 
are all published by F. Warno & Co., NeW York. 

If the mother can play or sing, 1 suggest that she purchase a few 
good song books. These will J^ford both the children and herself ^ 
niucl! pleasure and profit. Songs not only increase the musical sense, 
but also enlarge the child’s vocabulary and imagination, and develop 
community Reeling. Emilie Poulssoii’s book, “ Songs of a Little 
Child's Day,” w'ith music by Eleanor Smith ’(Miltorf Bradley Co., 

$1 .50), is good for children 4 years old and cfS'nr. The children would 
also like “ Children’s Singing Games, Old and New,” by Mari Hofer 
(A. Flanagan Co., 50 cents). 


A worsted ball, if kept clean, makes an excellent plaything for a 
little baby. If it is suspended from his carriage or crib it will help 
him to learn to focus his eyes, and he will be amused.by it for a long 


^ i Article XVIIL 

c SIMPLE PLAYTHINGS MAY BE UTILIZED. 


By Mbs. Princess B. Tbowbridoe.. 
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green, bl^e, and riolet Each ball should have a worsted string of 
the same, color attached to it. When the child ifi^a little older still, 
play simple little games with him, such as rock-a-bye baby, pendulum 
of a clock, swinging the ball back and forth and up and down, and in 
other ways that will occur to every mother. Unconsciously the child 
will acquire a sense of form, color, motion, and position by such 
games. Say to him, “ See the pretty round ball,” “ See the pretty 
red paper,” and the child will delight to find and bring to you other 
things that are round like a ball and red like the paper. A set of 
worstdjLballs in the six colors can be obtained from kindergarten sup- 
ply hou^ Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., or E. Steiger & 
Co., 49 Murray Street, New York. 

Long, slim clothespins make excellent playthings for babies. They 
can be used as babies or soldiers, or to make fences, trees, log houses, 
and many other interesting things. Playthings thdt can* be token 
apart and put together again ore good to have ; also blocks with which 
the child can build all kinds of objects — engines that he can push 
along the floor,- balls to bounce and throw, doll carriages, washing 
sets, etc. Dolls with clothes that button, and unbutton and come off 
may be used to teach the cliildren how to dress and undress them- 
selves. 

’ For older children kindergarten bea^s are very useful and helpful. 
They are in the form of half-inch wooden balls, cubes, and cylindei's, 
in the six colors, and also in the natural unstained wood. A shoelace 
or bodkin and cord is used for stringing them. I would suggest, "to 
begin with, that the child string balls only, ^nd all .in one color. 
After he has made a long string of these ask if he would like to use 
two colors. He will probably string them in irregular order at first, 
and if so it will be necessary to suggest alternating the colors, 
putting on two of one color and one of another, and so on. In this 
way he will soon learn all the colors and numbers, perhaps, up to six 
or eight and will know one form. 

What else there with which littje children’s hands can be kept 
occupied? First df all, sand. Just tUm the children loose in a pile 
or box of sand with a spoon, a pail, a cup, or anything with which 
they can or shovel. I personally do not like to have sand in the 
house, but if you have a suitable place for it it need not make 
trouble. An old kitchen table turned upside down with the legs 
cut ^ort and put on the other side makes a good table for sand. A 
piece of burlap or denim placed u^der the table keeps the sands from 
being BQittered over the house. Children cCn early be taught not to 
■ it ^ . • 
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cups and saucer% and even animals may be attempt^ It fact^ 
clay has almofet endless possibilities ad play materia^ Plasticine is 
the best kind of clay ' to use, os it is ^ly handled and is always 
ready. F or little children, bel'^re they are old enoug^h to use scissors^ 
tearing paper is an engaging occi?ptttion. Tear a piece of old news- 
paper into an oblong shape, it may be any size, about 2 by 4 inches 
we will say. By foldii»g this in the middle it will make a little 
tent. Again, fold in thirds, both ends down for a table. The • > 
child can tear paper into trees, a ball, doll babies, and many hther ^ 
simple shapes. 

When the child is jld enough he can begin to use scissors, but bo 
sure to provide p. pair with blunt points that can not possibly hurt 
him. These will a6Ford endloss hours of amusement and profit. 
Have you found that “ he cuts papers all over the floor”? Of course 
he does, but use this occasion to teach him neatness. Let him havo' , . 
his own little wastebasket, and 1 iq will delight in picking up the 
papers. 

I^t him cut pictures from old inngazines and paste them into a " 
book made from manila wrapping paper. To m^e the book, take 
any desired size of paper, fold several sheets in half, and sew them to- 
gether along the. crease. A pretty picture might be pasted on the 
front pKge, or the child could draw one on it. This will take many 
^ days’ work, but all the time he will be learning ^any lessons in {Mi- 
tience, concentration, neatness, and accuracy, and will be developing 
artistic talent if he is apt at drawing. Best of all, he will be gaining 
power to dp things. If, in his cutting, he comes to a picture ^at hasv 
a story, tell it to him. Do not critidze his work, as this may dis* 1 
courage him, but see to it that he does the best he can. 

Let the child dra^ with colored crayons or “ crayolas.” You will 
be suprised at how soon and how well, under proper guidance, he . ' ' 
will be able to use this means of expressing himself. " 


Often mothers say to me, ^Don^t all the things yqu do wiUi your ^ 
children take most of your time ” t By no means. I am a mother Of i 
thi^ and do all my o^ work, except .wadiiiiff and ironinsr. and I - 


Article XIX. ^ 

HELPFUL PLATS CAN BE CARRIED ON Vl^LE MOTHER IS BUST. 




By Mas. PEiNpsss B. TaowBaiDOB, 




wm. TBATsnnro x 4 tzu ooiij^ren, 

^ taaks» Stori^may be laid. For instajioe, baking will suggest 
^tory of ** The Gingerbi^ead Man.’’ This can be found in “ Best 
Stories to Tell to Children,” by Sara Cone Bryant Paring an applo 
cr a squash makes the opportunity to tell about the seeds hidden in 
I their cradie, hoft? in the winter they go to sleep, and so on. Make a 
whole story of it.^ A few days ago I told my 3-year-old baby this 
story and sang to her: 

1 know of a buby to amnll and so cood, 

Who al6e;>A In a cradle as (rood babies should. 

. Sleep, baby, deep. 

I know of 0 mother so kind and so warm, 

Who covers thisbhby from nil cold aud harm/ 

Sleep, baby, iloep. 


Several days later we had anothcir squash to prepare, and immedi- 
ately she said, Mother, sing about the baby.” Later, on request, she 
told her older brother and sister the story of the seed babies. ^ 

It is well to make much of holiday celebrations. Have the ohildmi 
prepare little gifts for a birthday. Perliaps it may bo only to draw a 
picture. On Valentine’s Day we always make valentines. Use siH*ap 
pictures and paste them on colored cardboard. Or use paper doilies, 
cutting out the center and pasting on a piece of cardboard, with an 
approjMriate picture underneath. This makes a pretty little Valentino 
of paper lace. Cut out hearts of red cardboard or paper and su ing 
^em together in graduated sizes, ou red ribbon or twine. 

At Christmas time oven the 2-year-old can make something. A 
simple naatchbolder may -be made as follows: Cut from cardboard a 
circle about 4 inches in diameto|. Cut a slit one-third of the diajao- 
ter each end. Fold the lower half upward, turning the cut edges 
in and .pasting them to the upper semicircle to form the holder. 

To make a maU^b scratcher cut a piece of sandpaper any desired 
shape and paste on cardboard. A Christmas picture or M\ may bo 
pasted at the top of the cardboai d. Penny calendars can be used by 
the children in endless ways. 

. ^Mats for the dining table are also ea^ly made. Cut a C-incli cinde 
of cardboard w4h a cjrculox bole. in the center and wind with rnflia. 
p ^Picture frames can be made in the same way, cutting tlie cardboard 
^ape* desired. There are .endless things childnin cun ma£o with 
.colors or crayons and cardboard, using colored paper and the 
picturea Perry pictures illustrating all sorts of interesting 
Imibjec^ can be bought for 1 cent each, A catalogue will be scut 

Mass. 

making chains for decorating purposes out 
^ a s^p ab<Hii 4 inchai long ^ half 

mab a eitd 0 m other ] slip 

^ 
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Our children make paper chains for one another as birthday pres- 


ents. They always bring delight. White and colored chains can be 
used as Christmas tree adomiiicnts and give tlie added pleasure of 
letting the child feci he has he4>ed make the U'ee beautiful. 

Tx't me urge fathers as v’oll as mol hers to enter into the life and 
play of tlieir children. For only when the fatlier lends his aid in 
the pix>cess of child training can Uiero be perfect unity. By work- 
ing together mother and father can lead the children to understand 
the life about them. They cjin U'ach tlieni to know and to love na- 
ture. They can direct the emotions, develop the intellect, and 
strcngUien the will. xVnd as a result the children will naturally come 
to feel and understand the divine love which lies only half concealed 
behind all things. 


spent hxilishly on mean ingles flimsy toys for children than parents 
realize. The familiar 5-cent bag of candy which many country 
children expect on a trip to town would buy a box of colored crayons, 
aliich A)uld be a welhipring of joy and profit to them for days and 
(lays. The olu^p 25-oent giiudily di*csse<l,doll, which goes to pieces 
after a day or*^ of vigorous play, costs as nuich os 5 pounds of 
])otter’s clay which would make innuinei*able toy dishes, and be the 
source of iuculculablo educational advancement. If the mother, 
away on a sliopping trip, can resist the teiupUUion to “ Uke the cliil- 
dren something ’’ in the. shape of a poorly constructed w(x)lly lamb 
which loses its legs in the first half-hour's play; if slie can p6i*suado • 
the visiting aunt to lot her spend the money which was to have bought 
candy, very bad for little tooth; if gJie can head oil Uie bachelor 
friend from bestowing a mechanical top wliicli becomes uninteresting 
after the second day, she will soon havb* money enough to buy a 
treasure store of profitable educational playthings which will last 
'.through Uie children’s oarly years. 

Coloi'cd crayons cost 5 cents a box; foi' anptlior nickel a good sup- 
ply of wrapping paf>cr can be bought from the gi‘occr> wluch^ cut into 
largo, square slioots, furnislie^^lho backgi*ound for much “ drawing 
and coloring \>y artists of throe and four years. They can be shown ■ | 
how to draw around a drinking glass or a small plate, to make circles; -A.| 
around a bloek to make a square; aiouiu^ a salt cellar to make ah 
oblong, and 4^ the.d«igirf-^iw foitx^ 


Article^X. 

EDUgATlONAL MATERIAL CAN BE BOUGHT KASILT. 



By IKtRornT Ox>niu> Fisnxa. 


In oveit the tli niftiest and most (M»nomical fanuly more money is 


for 


f 
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Afterwards be cut out by the children with blunt-pointed pcissors 
(which can be bought for 10 cents a p&ir) and this furnishes another 
exercise for the hand. The general opinion is that children under 
5 are not able to use scissors, but there are many exceptions to this 
rule. 

As the children grow older they like to change from colored 
crayons to water colors, a box of which can be bought for 10 cents. ^ 
Such a box is, next to modeling clay, the most lasting satisfaction 
to children^ and the uses to which it can be put are not to be counted. 
The spools which they have been playing with can be colored brightly 
and made into necklaces. All the designs they have made and 
colored with colored crayons can be colored with water color with 
fresh pleasure. Old magazines with large-size pictures can be col- 
ored, and the children, if a bit encouraged, are very apt to make 
large drawings on the big sheets of wrapping paper and color those. 
Paper dolls cut out of fashion magazines and colored by the children 
not only cost nothing, bUt give excellent practice to hand i^nd eye. 
The mother should remember that any child who has had much prac- 
tice in handling pencils and brushes has .an immense advantage over 
others when he goes to school and begins to learn to read and write. 
After the child passes his fourth birthday his mother'should take 
special pains to encourage him to use his fingers in drawing and 
eojidring, although never in small designs, which might tire his eyes. 

On the wholCj^ perhaps the ^ery best that the country mother 
can make of money saved by econoniies on candy and flimsy toys 
is to buy her^lf a few good books which will give her valuable hints 
on her new profession of motherhood. She docs not dream of trying 
to get along without a good cookbook; why should she think she 
can manage all the details of another new business without any in- 
struction t Let her, as a matter of course, put on the kitchen shelf 
beside the cookbook one or two good mother books which she can 
take down and dip into at odd minutes* as she waits for the water 
to boil or the oven to heat. One of these books will cost her but a 
2-cent stamp, and if she reads it carefully will give her innumerable 
suggestions. This is the catalogue of any firm handling kindergarten 
material subh as the Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., 
and E. Steiger & Co., 49 Murray Street, New York. Most of the 
country mothers know nothing of the material sold by such firms and 
be surprised to find that valuable educational material is off^cf 
^ at ptic^ which make it far cheaper than common toys, lK)ught at the 
^d that she will need no traimng to make excellent use of 
& is intended for class use. At the back of such a catalogue 

very.lbexpenaive books for mothers which will give her 
0 zUodeli^, imd drawing* 
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But the great, great beauty and value of country life for the 
eluld is too big a theme to do more than touch upon in so condensed 
a sketch. This is, of course, his closeness to nature and all sorts of 
natuial piocesses which go on about him. But even hero he needs 
his mothers help, for without it he must lose much time in mis- 
directed effort. When he is so tiny that he can only look on, his 
mother, if she is wise, will see to it that ho has a chance to look on; 
that ho sees the hoises watered, the cows mitlced, the chickens fed’ 
the ‘garden planted, 'the- butter made, the washing done, and the 
hay cut. As fast as he can undersUind she will give him a simple 
o.xplanation of all these vital events, and as soon as he is strong 
enough to take part in these activities sho will use her ingenuity to 
devise way§ for him to take a genuine part in the family life. Of 
course he will bother more than he helps at first, and nobody^ut 
_ lus mother will have the patience to respect his bungling attempts to 
join the tt’orkdone about him. But to her they will be inestimably 
precious and necessary for his development, and she will -take the 
greatest >ams not to discourage him. If, in addition to the hand- 
work mentioned above, the country mother will see that her children 
are not cheated out of their birthright of a share in the processes 
of country life she meed have small fear for their health, happiness 
and moral development 

A few maxims to bang-up over the kitchen sink and’read over 
while the dishes are being wasl)ed: 

1. Little children wish need to be doing scanethlng with their bodies 
and hands every minute they are awake. 

2. They need a frequent change* of occupation. 

3. If I provide them with Interesting things to do, Ihey.SviU not have time to ” 
he fretful or to do naughty Ihlnga 

4. When I see my children harmlessly occupied and using their hands or 
bodies, I may be sure Uiat they are educating themselves, even If I can not 
understand the pleasure they take lu (heir occupation, 

-6. When a child has a great de.slre to do something Inconvenient, let me 
ask myself, “Why does he want to do It?” and try to understand and mwt 
the real need which Is apt to undcrly his unreasonable request. 

Books which every mother should own: 


” Mottoes and Commentaries of Froebel’s Mother piay ** and “ Songs and 
(lames of Froebel’s Mother Play,” translated by Susan E. Blow, PubUshed by 
D. Appleton k Co., New York aty ; $1.60 each, 

" As the Twig U Bent,” by Susan Chenery, Published by Houghton Mimin 
t’o„ New York City ; $1, 

" Pundamentals of Child Study,” by B. A. Kirkpatrick. Published by Mac- 
millan Co,, New York City; $1,25. 

”In the Child’s World,” by EtniUe. Poulssoo. . Published by Milton Bradley 
Co., Springfield, Mass, s $2, 
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Article XXL 

ISOLATIONrlS AN EFFECTIVE PUNISHMENT. 

I 

By IIIbs. La USA Wuaabd Laweifce. 

V 

If you should ask aYiy klndergaTtcner what punish merit she relics 
on in all cases needing instant attention she would probably answer, 
isolating a child from the group and excluding him' from all work or 
play for a short time. Usually putting John to one side whefe he can 
see what he is missing will be sufficient, and the question, after a few 
minutes, as to whether he is now ready to join the class again will 
meet with a ready acquiescence. 

Does this plan work as well in the home as in kindergarten? 
It certainly does, but it must be differently managed. Since there 
is not so much definite work or play going on in the home as in 
kindergarten, exclusion has to be more complete to be noticed by 
the child. That is to say, something more will be necessary than 
simply having draw his chair to one side of the room. It must 
be, **Go away ^^ourself, John, until you are ready to be a pleas- 
ant companion again.” Banishment must be complete even to closing 
the door. Of conrae, cries will ensiie, sometimes screams, but they 
are capsed by no physical pain, and the mental shock of being en- 
tirely alone and cut off from the family is generally all that is 
needed to stop naughtiness. After the tempest is over the mother 
should go to her little one and say^ We want you when you are your- 
self again, John. Can we have you back now ? ” 

Many of the minor naughtinesses, such as whining, teasing, mimick- 
ing, shoving, snatching, and stamping, are easily managed in tliis 
aiihple way, 

■Just here let me say we mothers must be careful in our choice of 
words for wrong actions. us not call all of them bad, or even 
naughty. If a child is disagreeable or unkind when he is tired, we 
shouldn't tell him that he is bad. Save that worst word for real 
wrongs like slapping, sneaking, or deceiving, and the like. Then it 
will carry weight and mean something. Real wrongs must be met 
with severe punishments, such as depriving the child of some' 
cheri^ed possession. 

Even a baby as young as a year old feels isolation. One of our 
little ones was forming a habit of throwing herself back in her high 
<Jiair and screaming all during meal time because she didn’t get 
things just as sho wanted them. She was cured in less than a week 
j>y her father taking her, chair and all, to the kitchen the minute 
_yie' b^h and leaving her there behind a .closed door until she 
she my? At the most, two or three minutes, 
until she ^ve up the hlibit entirelv. 



Care^ust be taken to go to the child as soon as the storm passes, 
or lie will begin to cry again from a feeling of neglect. The isolation 
method of punishment takes time, but any kind of punishment takes 
time e-vcept the ever easy slap and shake, which do so little good and 
soon breed in a child the fear of physical violence. 

By a little wise thinking a§d skillful inaiiagenicnt it is often 
possible to avoid punishments entirely. One method is to avoid 
the issue by diverting the attention. Another simple preventive ' 
IS to explain actions and happenings to children, without any note 
of Irntation in the voice. Even two and three year olds can grasp 
much moi-e Uian most people suppose if it is only told them in 
language they can understand. Explain what is going to happen ' 
and wh^’ they should act jn such and such a wav; explain what did 
happen and why you asked them to act as you'did. Help U»<trace 
an action and establish a connection between effect and cause. 

Of course, expl^^ion may be carried to excess. Sometimes in- 
stant and unquestioning obedience is necessary for safety. Posifive 
commands will always be obeyed, if the children know that as soon 
as possible .explanations will follow. When a grown-up obeys 
blind orders he expects thut the reason for tliem will be explained 
to him later. Why should not a child expect the same treatment? 
Hus method develops the intelligent side of a child’s and 

helps much in good citizenaliip later on. ’ 


Article XXII. 

THE KEAL MOTHER IS CAREFUL TO 'TRAIN HER CHILD’S 
CHARACTER. ' 

By Miss Harriict Frances Carpenter, 

A yqung mother recently related an occurrence which had repeated 
•Itself on several occasions in lior home and which; she had found 
most tryii^. She said : “ My cliildren go and get tlieir clean stock- • 
1!^ and t’- knots in them in connection with a game they play and 
often when I start to diess the cl)ildre,n I can’t find a single stocking 
tliat-ha^’t been tied tight several times. One hot suiqmer after-, 
noon I lost patience. ‘Anne,’ I exclaimed to tlie eldest, ‘ Why do 
you ca.^ me such annoyance, day after day ? ’ ‘ What are mothe« 
lor I she asked, and I saw tliat she w^’as right.” 

I gravely asked this thoughtless mother if it would not have been 
better for Anne to aid in the task of untying the stockings, being 
shar^ the toil, to feel grateful for the many timea her 
inothor s pftU^t hands had dooe it for hsr. 

y ' ^ unt^ .^hem,” answered with ja dralttvof Jberq 
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! “ Had she tried, and found it impossible, she might, of her own 
accord, have stopped knotting the stockings,” I replied. 

“ But I wanted to take the children to ptiy a visit, and there wasn’t 
time enough to lit her try,” ' ' 

“Then oughtn’t she to have forfeited the pleasure of going with 

you?” 

She stared aghast; then, wdth a pitying look, burst out: “ Itfe easy 
to see that you are not a mother. No mother could do that — hei\ 
mother heart would not let her.” , 

I was silent for a moment; then remembering that physical and 
spiritual motherhood arc not necessarily embodied in the same per- 
son, explained without impatience the effect such indulgence would 
have on the child, and pointed 'out that the most loving mother 
takes as great pains to train her children’s character^ i\s to provide 
for their bo<lily wants, and that the greatest love is that which is 
most far-seeing. But to the end the mother stoutly held to her con- 
ception of the “ mother-heart.” • 

A scene observed at a later hour in the day revealed this mother, 
regardless of her “ mother heart,” in a fit of ill temper administering 
' a violent shaking to the said Anne. 

“Nora,” complained a mother to her sister, “your namesake spoils 
all of our rides in the new car. Slie just will go and then she wants 
to come home immediately, and* kicks and screams all the way. 
Sometimes we set her out on the road, and ride on, but she knows 
that we will have to come back, so that doesn’t do any good. You’re 
a kindergartner, Nora ; you must break her of it.” 

“Leave her at home until she shows that she understands that 
she should not spoil the enjoyment of others,” advised the aunt. 
But Uiis the mother flatly refused to do, and the miserable rides 
continued. 

Some time later the mother went on a* visit and the aunt was left 
in charge of her refractory niece. I saw her riding in the automo- 
bile several times without the oflTender. Tlien one day tjie small 
figure sat in its usual place, and in the aunt’s arms was the two-year- 
old brother. They called at the door. “Are you having a pleasant 
outing? ” I asked little Nora. “ Yes,” she beamed. “ I. Used to spoil 
our rides; now I’m showing little brother how to make everybody 
have a good time.” 

’ “ We had to go without Nora for a few days,” remaaked the aunt 

quietly, “but now she is trying to think of others as well as of 
herself.” 

In this case the aunt was more truly the mother than the child’s 
^ -own parent. For she understood that mo^er love should be some- 
thing Bpra the gratification of a passion, and thia insight gave 
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her murage to face the child’s passing Lappointment for the 
benefit of her futui-e welfare. 

What seems of slight importance at the moment assumes a quite 
different aspect when considered in the liglitof its future results. • 




THE CAREFUL MOTHER PONDERS THE EFFECTS OF HER CHILD’S 

ACTIONS. 

By Mihs Harriet Frances Cahpenteb, 

It WM suggest|jj to a charming mother thatHhe »ompanionship of 
other children wo;^ help to prevent selfishness in her only son. 

Uh, she said,. I won’t allow him to become selfish ; thaf I will 
jn event above everything else !” A few clays later this boy was asked 
to give up the front seat in the »utomobile to a little cousin who was 
ysiting him. With a look of sullen deterininatk>n he refused. Tears 
filled the eyes of the other little fellow, who stood waiting in the road, 
but when the mother started the car, as if to leave him, he jumped in 
glad to take the back seat rather than have no ride at all This was 
good training for him, but what of the first bov, sitting in selfish en- 
joyment of the prized place? His mother’s naturally kind heart 
caused her to question what slie had done. 

“ I must see that he takes the batk seat sometimes,” she said under 
her breath, with a serious look. But the time to give him power over 
hiniself was then. She had let the opportunity pass, and with each 
postponement the struggle for unselfish surrender would become 
more difficult. 

“I want my child to love me,” protested a father, refusing to 
check wrongdoing in his son. And later, when the te.st of love came 
the child failed because of a weak, selfish will. 

A niother, feelingShe necessity of teaching hfcr child to take care 
of his toys, was very severe when she found that a playmate had 
broken some of them. “ ’^u should not have allowed him to play 
with your toys,” she said reprovingly, not realizing that she was miss- 
ing a splendid opportunity to encourage the love that forgives freely 
and could have emphasized care of toys at some other time. 

Could such an attitude be adhered to without marring a child’s 
character? If it had been the other child’s mother who had acted in 
such a manner would she not have been considered unkind? And if 

a great many mothers were like that.would it be weU for the social 
whole? 

““"y 0^®*" questions a mother must pottder. Some 
things children do she must forbid alU^ether, aq unproductive pt ; 
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good; other activities die will permit because of their jfalue as steps 
in growth, even though they annoy heri Yet she slyWd not permit 
them simply because the child likes to do them. “ Because little boys- 
like to act like monkeys is no reason that they should act like 
monkeys; monkeys are only boasts; they are boys,” .remarked 
Kingsley. 

The wise mother carefully eliminates the coarse and deba.sing in 
pictures, choosing to sot before her child ideals ooiiiniensurate with 
the serious matter of living. An unwise mother gave her children a 
book illustrated with grotesque caricatures of a little colored boy. 
She also told them the story which was offensive to good taste. 

“ They like it,” was her comment. “ I wouldn’t be without it for 
anything I Whenever they misbehave I can always control them 
with this book.” , 

“I control my children with pictures of chivalry,” said another 
mother. “They like them better than anything else; and no matter 
how restless th^ may be they soon become manageable, ‘ trying to 
be knights.’ ” 6 

It has been pointed out by Froebel in his Mother Play Book that 
children grow along lines that are made attractive to them. The 
first motKer was encouraging buffoonery and ridicule; the -second 
self-control and thoughtfulness for others. The first had failed to 
rise, as did the second, to spiritual motherhood ; for the device of the 
moment satisfied her, simply because it was an easy form of enter- 
tainment. What we imitate wj learn to. like is an axiom in the 
kindergarten. This is why Froebel’s suggestion of mother plays is 
so valuable and why kindergartnere study so seriously the play of 
children, and also why playground leaders are being intrpd.uced into 
our best schools. . 


Article XXIV. ' 

THE INFLUENCE AND INSPIRATION OF SPIRITUAL MOTHERHOOD, 


Wottian’s power to nurture the good has been a theme for the poets 
of ^1 times. Dante saw Beatrice but once, yet it .was she who sent 
1 ; 2 him on his way singing the greatest song of Chri^endom— Uie an- 
I'v redemption from pride and selfishness. Wagner’s Brunne- 

hilde suffered her goddess nature to give place to the lowly limita- 
^r -^'tions of human weakness that she might save the heroic Walsiings. 

' ' n^nUA. ** fhft ofAfnollvr - ... J _ J 


By Blisa Hakbict £^ban<x 6 CAfiPENm, 
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of humanity. In the nurture-power of woman he sees the means of 
giving the moral problems of the race; of strengthening its spiritual 
life. It is his aim to lift motherhood to its highest plane, to see that, 
chance plays a comparatively sinaJI part in the educative processes 
of humanity— that certainty encompasses the life of the children, 
lie sounds the call to womeafor a higher unselfishness, courage, and 
insight. Bocauee of their universal love for things weak and help- 
less he claims that all Vomen are called into the fostering care of 
children, wlietlier their own or others. 

“I wish I belonged somewhere,” pouted the hotel-bred Jiild of 
woaltli and luxury, yearning for a real home and a real mother. To 
cure his ennui liis physical mother sent him to a kindergarten around 
the comer. “ I’d like to stay liere,” he said to the kindergartner one - 
day at parting, “all the time— eat and sleep— all day and all nights 
I wish you were my mother!” he finished in a climax of aspiration, 
lie evidently felt the lack of real mothering in his own- mother. 

No child, however, rich or poor' should be deprived of the spiritual’ 
influence of real motlierhood, by means of wliich alone his powers 
may be developed and without which lives have often been biiglitcd. 

Wliat fitter task could Frcadiel realize for women than for her to 
follow the path which slie has more or less instinctively diosen 
tliroughout tiie\ges? Yet it is with some fear and piuch instruc- 
fion Unit he urges her on her way. Not lightly does he send her 
fortli, but weighted witli the greatest burden of responsibility that., 
woman has ever bor|>e. Why not trust her to do her work uniii-" 
_ structed, unconscious of the part she is playing? Her sympathy is 
undoubtedly gi-eat and spontaneous. But sympathy is not enough 
to insure wise discipline of the unruly, tendencies of tlie human cliild. 
Misguided, sympathy fosiei-s dependence and encourages weakness 
and self-indulgence. Untrained, it deals but vaguely with the prac- 
tical problems of life. Moreover, even in woman sympathy is offcn 
undeveloped. “Did yoiir father ^hip yon, as I wrote him?” asked 
a cross-looking teachei- of a small, cringing Italian in the ^nd 
year of public school. The same cliild can^ under , observation in 
a fourth-year class wme time later. He was listening with rapt at- 
tention to tlw immoi-tal story of the “King’s Children,” told by a 
liormal sdiool practice student. Tlie comment, “ How alive Pedro 
,js to the story,” brought out the initable i-esponse from the teacher 
in charge : “ On, yes, he’ll listen to stories, because he likes them, but 
he’s a bad boy.” Feeling that there must be something worth finding ■ 
b^ihd a face lit with enthusiasm for a tale so noble, tlie observer 
visited the home (so called) of the ilnfortunate Pedro; a drunken 
father and mother, a. girl of 12 earning ttie living, the boy hun^ 
for food and comradeship — it was all comprehensible in a mbraie^i. 
Pedro w« " ' 
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spiritaal power. Like a dog he followed her everywhere, tintil she 
ti*ansfomied his love into acts of service, and,^he becanie the most 
useful member of the class. 

Even when the intentions are of the best many are the pitfalls 
that surround the unenlightened experimentalist. “I have to whip 
him, a father gravely asserted of his sensitive, highly imaginative 
Jjocause then he stops doing the thing. He does something 
else, though,’' he added lamely, feeling, but not understanding, that 
he-wns not reaching the cause, buf only the particular act. Had the 
child been less strong and buoyant in temperament ho might, no 
doubt, have crushed him into submission ; as it was, ho only confused 
him, whereas firm hut sympathetic comfadeship might have cleared 
his path and helped him on to the higher manhood of which he was 
capable. 


^ Many parents fail to realize that the child born to them is not a 
. personal possession, is not a thing to mold according to their own de- 
sires, their^pwn ambitions, or their own social aspirations. ‘ From 
' file very start we must rid ourselves of this sense of ownership and 
bepn from the cradle days to look updn the child as an individual 
..being, whose sacred right it is to unfold his own self with the help, 
care, nurture, and love which are due him. ■ 

What definite means can the home adopt for the best development 
of the child in the first six years of his life ? First, with regard to the 
, things which surround him — furniture, pictures, books, toys, clothes, 
^&nd omament& Lr how far may >these lend themselves to his de- 
velopment ? 

In the room in which the child spends most of his time indoors, the 
^nuture ought to be plain enough so that he can do no great harm 
in playing freely about. A small, substantial kindergarten chair and 
/ table to work on are almost^indispensable in the child’s room. yin . 

V der^rten . materials can be obtained from Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mas^, or E. Steiger & Co., 49 Muiray Street, New York. 
Li; companies ^d free catalogues upon request. A good black- 
board, should be hung securely on the wall, care being taken that it- 
hangs low enough for the <^ild to use easily, for from the hourhe 
y can toddfe he will delight in chalk markings, and^ese even then will 
because of the muscular dCv^opment arorded the arm and 
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THE CHILD XEEDS CARE, NURTURE, AND LOVE. 


By Mbs. Bertii^^Goodkind. 
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The pictures on the wull in the cliild^s room ought to be distinctly 
for him, and liung low enoii^i so that he may Uke them down and 
hancllc^theni whenever he chooses. Ever>- child likes color and de- 
lights in the “story picture,” the picture which has a story con- 
nected with it. Pictures of animals, of family life, of other cliildreirs 
activities, of the simple trade -world such os sustain family life", are’ 
excellent for tlie nursery. 

I hc child may be taught to discriminate Ix^tweon his own things 
apd those belonging to others by being allowed to visit the family 
li \ ing ro6m where mother's and father’s books and their juctures and 
furniture arc used with caution and ciire. This will also lead him 
gradua^lly into an appreciation of the adult’s standard of art in pic- 
tures, music, and literature. 


^ Tlie value of gor>d music 'in tlie home can not be ovei:estimated. 
Fortunate the child whose ear is accustomed from the cradle to beau- 
tiful sound and melody. And yet even more fortunate the child who 
is accustomed to Iiearing the singing voicoii of those about him. 
Children love to hear songs, children’s songs, big people’s songs, and 
folk songs. They love to hear the songs of long ago wlich motlier was 
a child, ahd the lullaby grandniother sang. The child loves especially 
a bedtime song, sung beside his crib before the final “ good night.” 

As to books, th^rc are the standard ones, the Mother Goose Nursery 
Rhymes, the simple animal story books, and the fairy tales in simple 
form. A helpful list of modern books, picture, and story books has 
been carefully reviewed and listed by the Federation for Child Study 
and may be had upon application to the secretary, Mrs. Thomas 
Seltzer, 219 West One hundredth Street, New York City, N. Y., for 
30 cents. The Bureau of Education also lias suitable lists of cliil- 
dren’s books. 

Story-telling is a great art and the mothers or fathers who have 
this gift can give their children unbounded joy and fill them with 
fond memories of the story-hour that will never be forgotten. 

As for moral influences in the home, it is the words the child hears 
us speak, the things he secs us do which will have the greatest effect 
on his attitude toward those about him, such as respectful care and 
tender affection toward the grandmother, tHe grandfather, the aunt, 
the uncle; our treatment of those in our employ, etc. Family festi- 
vals, such as birthday celebrations, Christmas Day, special excursions 
or picnics in which the whole family join, make glorious impressions 
on the child’s mind. 

The spirit of charity should permeate the home. The little child is 
too young to know how to help the less'fortungte, but he will imbibs 
the home spirit and with his growing imderstai^ng he will adopt the 
ideals by which he is surrounded." 7 
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4. > ! Aboiw all other influenbes tbe mosi telliiig is that whi^ the par- 
ent create by means of their lelationship U> eadi other. If peace 
reigns aupreme and father and mother as one, having a deep, 
true, and earnest affection for other, facing together the joys 
and sorrows, and supplementing each other’s strength at every turn, 
there is no greater legacy they can leave ^ their children than the 
Influence and memory of such a home. 


Article XXVL 


HOW THB CHILDREN KEEP A WEATHER CALENDAR. 

By Bias. Bertha Lxwia 

If nature study is to be begun for the first time, either in school or 
in the home, the easiest introduction is by the time-honored topic of 
the weather in conjunction with the day. A weather calendar natu- 
rally follows, the days being marked with appropriate colors and 
symbols, yellpw for the sunshine, gray for cloudy, kite for windy, 
umbrella for rainy, etc. The calendar may be decorated to represent 
the main nature-study idea for the month, a snow ^ne for January, 
skating foj*,February, etc. 

Daddy a newspaper every morning; why should not the chil- 
dren have one of their very own? Theirs can be a sheet of drawing 
paper hung beside tha calendar,^'on which one of the children may 
draw a flower, etc."'These drawings may not be works of art from 
the grown-up' standpoint, but they aid the child, to observe and to 
tell, as well as he is able, what'^ has seen. He should be shown 
where he can improve his work, but the original sketch should never 
be interfered with or criticized. A more accurate representation can 
bo given in a separate lesson after the child has had a chance for 
further observation, but in no way connecting this with his first 
drawing on the calendar, lest ho become discouraged or self-cpnscioiis 
and try to express something which ho has not really seen. 

To adopt a tree in springtime is another good plan. Have .the 
children give the tree a name and so make of it a companion. Always 
include the fimily name of the tree. Frequent visits must be made to 
the tree because it can nc^ come to the children. Notice how the buds 
are arran^d on the branches, which of them grow most rapidly, and ‘ 
what they ‘turn into, leaves, flowers, or branches; Try to discover if 
the tree has any other visitors; bright eyes will soon discover many. 

}Play a game around the tree; sihg to it some such rliyme as the 
fbjiloWu^: ^ ' 

^ ^ .. Time in. bey^ watr ^ jltateirtng: to. the tre€|; , 

" 71f to h^yeb wearMe^iprahdiy<M 

ebch other bill tMr kiiMSiy fraoe ' ,, 
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Because Uie child, after making mud.pks is told that &oe is 
dirty, ho naturally concludes that all soil is dirt Point out to him , 
that it is only whea out of place that it is dirt, .for in its light place 
» it is the home of miracles, the matrix from which comes that won-' ' 
' derful force we call life. Let the children make experiments with > 
different kinds of soil — clay, sand, loam. In this way they will 
become familiar with the names and textires as well as ^e be^ uses 
of each. 

Have the children notice the changes in tho air; that it is hoi in 
summer, cold in wi^r, dry in sunny weather, damp in rainy 
weather, calm, breezy, or very windy. Explain why we should bw 
-careful to breathe" only good air, to breiithe deeply and expand our 
lungs; that we live in the air as the fish live in the water; that birds 
fly up and down in the air as fish swim up aAd down in the wat^; 
that air is all above us just as the water is above the little water 
animals that crawl on the bottom of ocean or river. 

Every child is familiar with water in many forms,' but perhaps J 
tiie wonders of its forpas are so common that he has not noticed how 
miraculous they are. 


We cultimte the, imagination of onr chlhiren by tales of the prince whs 
became invisible when be put. on Wa cap of darkaesa and who made far jauroey% 
through the air on bis magi c carpet, and yet no cap of darkness ever wrought 
more a^oulshing disappearances than occur -when this most common of our * 5 
earth's eleraeuta disappears from under our very eyes, dissolving Into thin air. ; 


What child has not fioficed the steam rising from the damp pave-- 
ment when the sun cAnes out aft^r a shower? The drops of water 
are donning their magic caps* and fly ing off into the atinosphere to 
become invisible to our eyes. The next time we see them it may be as 
part of the white cloud sailing across the blue sky. Then there is 
the magic ^wer which brings back the vapor spirit to si^t and 
touch. This magician’s name is Cold or Jack Frost, who transforms 
our water drops again and gives them many fancy shapes, such aa 
may be seen on frosted windowpanes, or shallow ice, or in^ the 
snowflakes. ^ 

When the child sees so many things smaller and weaker than he, all 
doing. something and making somethiilg, he, too, longs’to join tbm 
busy world. He may well use ench occupation as cutting, paeting, 
weaving, and modeling, for the birds, trees, and Spiders, in their way 
do all these things, while" the Sowers are painted ^ith colors taken 
from the sunbeams and from the earth. 

Stories of animals and insects naay be appropriately t<dd to. empha* ^ 
size the nicety and exactness of work doc^ by creatures so much more • 
helpless than we, and in this way a desire to do good and aocur^a 
work will be gthnulated* ^ 
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• Article XXVII. 

“(X)ME, LET US livE WITH OUR CHILDREN.” 

By Mrs. E>thel Q. Tourva 


I am a mother of three childreh — Betty, aged 6; Bob, 4; and Jack, 
'who is 2. Up to the time Betty was 4 years old she had always been 
a very nervous child and needed constant entertaining. I hesitated 
to s^d her to kindergarten, but after reasoning with myself I finally 
decided (o send her. The concentration required in the two years 
she spent in kindergarten made a dijJerent child of her, and she can 
amuse herself now for many hours at a time. 


Bob entered kindergarten about three months ago. He is a quiet 
cliild and needs to be brought out of himself. He seems to be getting 
needed help in the kindergarten, for, in the short while he has been 
there, he has become j|ora talkative and active. He now enjoys being 
with other children, whereas before he preferred to play alone. - 
There is nothing more necessary in bringing up children than to 
have them feel that we are interested in them. Try always to answer 
their questions. If you can not satisfy their curiosity they will surely 
go elsewhere for their information. When the children come homo 
ipm school I ask what they did, what song they sang, what pictures 
TOey looked at, etc. They live the two or three hours spent iir kinder- 
garten over again by telling me what they have done. I had to leave 
the children for a week not long ago. When I returned they could 
not talk’ fast enough to tell me all that had happened. The habit thus 
formed of caring to share their experiences with you is a great safe- 
guard as they grow older. 

. A story at bedtime is always welcomed by the children, and I find 
that it is not only enjoyable and beneficial to them, but also to myself. 
They never tire of good fairy stories. Nature stories are always 
interesting, too. My children will choose the same stories over and 
over again until they almost know them by heart ' 

Several nights ago I was called away and could not read a story, 
80 1 promised one for after breakfast next morning. ^Vhen breakfast 
was over and I thought of all I had to do, it seemed as if I were 
wasting time’ to sit and tell •tories. However, as the children became 
.absorbed in the story and their hapipy faces looked up into mine, I 
reali^ that time could not be better spent. The story was that of 
Hftns and the Four Big Giants, the keynoto of which is helping 
others. I knew that the children had absorbed the point of the story 
.when they helped me afterwards to clear the breakfast table. 

- kindergarten is a great help in making children independjsnt 
is U in a playful way, to help him* 
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self. In a class c/f 40, John does not like to be the only one who caii 
not put on his rubbers or button his coat. Perhaps you wiU say you* 
can teach independence at home. Granted, you can. The trouble at > 
home is that we too often do too many things for our children. At ^ 

home, too, we lack the group work so beneficial in the kindergarten. ' 

It develops the social side of a child as well as his ability to be of 
seryice. 


Orderliness is another aim of the kindergarten. It should ako be 
the aim of every household. In kindergarten all the material is kept 
in order. It is given out and collected in an orderly way, and each 
child is taught to pack up his material after he has finished with it. 
There is always a place for everything in the kindergarten, and. tl^e 
cl^ild learns to put everything in its place. 

df your child is not orderly at home, do not^^blame him until you 
first put yourself in his place find see if you are expecting the impos- 
sible. We have discovered in our family that by making things con- ' 
venient the children .will keep things in order. In our coat claset we 
have a box for rubbers and another for toys. AVe have put witliin 
reach two hooks for each child’s clothing. On the door Uiere is a bag : 
of several pockets for gloves. Even the 2-year-old boy puts his things ■ * 
away and I have never taught him to do so. He learned by observing 
the othei*s. Just the other night he cried while I was imdressing him 
because he remembered he had not put his train away. Let each 
child have a separate place for his toys, for tliey so enjoy being" 
owners. If one is neat and another careless, it would be very dia^ 
coujraging for both to keep tlieir things together. 

Not long ago I spent a most enjoyable afternoon coasting with the 
children. A neighbor who saw me said, “ You surely are a child J 

with your children.” She unconsciously paid me a compliment If ^ 

I can only make my cliildren feel that I am interested in ever 3 ^thing 
they do, I am ceitain I will have and keep their confidence. 


A^llcle XXVIII. 

EVERY CHILD INSTINCTIVELY DESIRES TO USE HIS HANDS. 

By Dooothy Cawmetj) Fishkk. 

So many of oiir American famhouses are situated in very rigorous 
climates that a good many mothers will not think the out of doors % 
possible playground in winter time. This is l$ss true than they are- ^ 
apt to think. On almost any sunny day m winter little <hildren, if ^ 
warmly dressed, will benefit far more by a brisk, roinpihjg, 


half-hour’s emming and jumping than dty babies do in their swathed^ 


minrnsra utelb cmuiBsir. 
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motionless outing in % baby carriage. And when really bad weather 
drires them in, as it should do very seldom, the country mother has a 
great advantaLge in space over the city one; for there is about a farm 
nearly always some comer, a wood^ied, a corner of the bam, an attic, 
or an unused room where the little folks may romp and play actively. 
If necessary the sacred spare room is better used for this purpose than 
kept in idle emptiness. And all the varieties of handwork are re- 
. sources for ^iny days. For, as the children advance beyond real 
babyhood and mere need for constant romping and climbing sjid run- 
ning like little animals, their instinctive desire to use their hands in- 
creases, and this is an instinct which should be encouraged in every 
possible way. Just as the wise mother sees to it that they are pro- 
vided when babies with ample chance to roll and kick and tumble, so 
when they are older she is never mom pleased than when they are 
doing something with their heads; and she has all around her ample 
inaterial for beginning this handwork. A pan of beans or shelled 
com, with a wide- mouthed bottle and a spoon, will keep a 2 or 3 year 
old happy and absorbed fo^ a long time. A pack of cards to be 
shuffled or used to -build houses is another “ plaything’’ which does 
not need to be specially bought. A pan of bran and a handful of 
clothespins occupy even a baby of 14 months as ho pushes them into 
the closely packed bran and piills them out, A big nxg doll, the size 
of a small child, is easy to make and stall with cotton. The most rudi- 
HijUitary scratches serve to indicate the eyes, nose, and mouth, and 
the lips and cheeks can be colored realistically with any red jelly. 
All children love a big doll of this sort, and delight to dress it and 
undress/ it in their own clothes. They learn in this way to handle 
buttons and buttonholes, and to master the difficulties of shoes and 
belts and sleeves. A new corncob pipe and a small bowl of soapsuds 
means harmless fun for the 5 year old, which is always watched with 
rapture by the littler ones. And then there are blocks, perennial 
blocks, which do not need to be bought from a store. A father with 
a plane and a saw can plane a couple of 2 by 4 stocks and in about 
half an hour make as many square or oblong blocks (2 by 4 by 6 
inches is a good size) as any child needs to play with. Those large 
'blocks not only cost practically nothing, but are much better for the 
little Children to use than the smaller, expensive kind that are sold ; 
. and the set will outlast a family of most strenuous children. 

A collection of eir\pty spools of different sizes is a treasure for the 
child of 8 , who will rejoice in stringing them on a cord -passed 
.^ :thrqngh a bodkin. When he is a little older and has learned skill 
Axercise he may graduate to stringing buttons with 'a real 
and thread* On baking day a small lump of dough (made 
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less sticky by working more flour into it) which can be rolled and 
played with on a bit of smooth board is great fun for little folks; 
and let the mother constantly remember that any fun which is se- 
cured by using. the hands does not only make tho*cliild happyj but is 
of educational value. 


On washing day a basin o£,sospy water and some bits of cloth to 
be washed out will fill many happy minutes. The oilcloth apron is 
as iiidi.spensable for this play as for the outdoor water play and for 
clay modeling. This last is perhaps the most eternally interesting of 
the indoor occupations for little children. If the clay is kept on a 
bit of oilcloth on a low table, it is not an untidy element in a kitchen. 

If. dried peas are soaked for a few hours they are soft enough to be 
pierced by a needle and can be strung by 4 and 6 year olds into neck- 
lace-s and-bracelets, or they can be put together with wooden tooth- 
picks into many fascinating shapes. Dried watermelon and sun- 
dower seeds can l>e used in the same way. A box of dried corncobs 
can convert a free corner of the floor into a farm with log-cabin 
house, rail fences, and barns. Trees can be simulated by twigs stuck 
into bits of clay to hold them upright, and fiirtn animals can be 
rudely fa.shioned out of clay, dusted over with domestic coloring ma- 
terial to make them realistic — flour for sheep, coKa.for br^wn horses 
imd cows, charcoal for blaclf animals, and then baked in the kitchen 


oven to make them firm. 

A rag bag into wliich the children may dive ^d delve is a resource 
for rainy hours, and i'f Uie mother is at hand to keep an eye on the 
process and tell what colors and niaterials are, to sugg(*st matching 
(hose colors and stuffs which are identical and to make agreeable 
combinations with othem, rag-bag hour is us educational as any 
exercise in a carefully run modern .school. The country mother has 
hero again a great advantage over many city mothers in that her 
work is always at home, and of a nature wliich allows her to super- 
vise the children’s play without giving up all her time to them. 

Provision should be made in the case of little children for their 
desire to handle all sorts of objects; the desire which makes them 
enjoy so greatly a tumbling .over of.snothcr’s workhasket. There is 
no need to let them upset that when there arc in every country house 
such a vast number of other articles which are not hurt by baby 
lianas— spoons, tin pans, boxes, tongs, clothes baskets, and darning 
eggs. Furthermore, instead of being told “ Don’t touch,” they should 
be encouraged to learp how neatly and competently to Jierform, such 
ordinary operations as opening and shutting drawers and doors and 
boxes and gates, screwing the tops on cans, hanging, up clothes, and; 
.taking off rubbers. 
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Article XXDL 


A KINDERGARTEN FOR EVERY NEIGHBORHOOD. 
By MfiSi Alice Wingate Pbabt, 


Any mother who wants to may learn something of the underly- 
ing principles of jthe kinder^rten by securing a copy of “ Mottoes 
and Commentaries of Froebel’s Mother Play” (D, Appleton & Co,, 

* New York, publishers, $L60), or by subscribing to a kindergarten 
magazine. The latter will be found especially profitable, the lead- 
ing articles furnishing solutions to daily problems, while tlie stories 
and the suggestions for handwork and games will often be as useful 

, for the home as for kindergartens, , 

If a mother can select only t)ne feature of the kindergarten to use 
in her home, surely the story-telling period would be the best choice. 
There are so many opportunities for stories at home. Tliey will serve 
* - as oil to the machinery of bathing, dressing, eating, and can ac- 
wmpany ironing, the wasting of dLshes, hand sewing and the like. 
The mother whose mind is well stored with good tales- will not lack 
for an appreciative audience. Neither mother nor child will know 
boredom, and empty, tired, fretful horn’s will be transformed into 
happy, healthful, tender times. 

A kindergarten for the neighborhood should b«>the aim of every 
thoughtful mother. The public school is usually the best place to 

• ptart a kindergarten, as it is niost likely to provide complete equip- 
ment and well-trained directors. Until a sufficient number of these 

" are established, however, private classes fill a real need. Where the 
; number of pupils docs not justify a kindergartner in establishing 
- a fully equipped school in a room of her own, the mothers may meet 
< her .half way. Such an arrangement has been successfully carried 
- out in many localities. 

Five mothers in a sometyhat isolated community applied to a train- 
i-" ing school for a kindergartner to come into their homes. One mother 
y:‘ - collected the tuition, two altemated in giving up their dining rooms 
^ for the dass. The dining table and chairs were . Rsed for the table- 
work, while each child supplied his own small chair for the circle. 

piano in the living room was placed at the kindergartner’s dis- 
posal. Conditions, were not ideal — low tables are preferable to high 
ones, floors showed the w^r fnyn marching. and games, the kinder- 
'.garther at times found a suitcase cramped quarters for her materiala 
|V A^d yet in spite of alt these drawbacks, childrep, mothers, and teach- 
were happy for three years. The right spirit was there and the 
^:.- C^dren developed to a marked degree under its influence. ^ 

with the child^n, playing with them with an eye to their 

it- 
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of-door happenings, and always, in season and out of season, stories, 
stories, stories, will assist materially in bringing the kindergarten 
spirit into the home. 


Article XXX. 

PLANTING A GARDEN MORE FUN THAN PLAYING HOUSE, 


Xo matter what the child’s after life is to be, he should have the 
ojiportunity at least once in his life to experiment with plants. The 
])hint, which sets its feet in the earth, lifts its head toward the sky’, 
extends its arms to the air and sunshine and gives lodgk^ to the 
creatures of earth and tiir, is a powerful factor in the iM of man. 

Our whole aim in encouraging gardening must be to help the child 
realize that at his feet Mother Nature has set a prize, which, rightly 
appreciated, will answer all’ his needs arid afford him the purest ! 
pleasures of life. , ' 

God gives to plants their life, their law.s of form, color, and number 
of parts. The child creates his garden; it is'tlie work of his hands, 
the expre^ion of his mind. He arranges it according to .his fancy 
in regard to color and position. He chooses this or that for reasons - 
which appeal to him. Tlic child may be taiight in a simple way that 
as God observed order in the upiversc as His first law’, giving to each 
form of life its place in the world, so ordbr in the garden is the first* 
necessary step to secure growth rind development of life'within it. 

The child likes comfort able bed to sleep in, a clean house to live 
in, a comfortable meal when hungry, a drink of clean water when 
Uiirsty. In the same way, the little seed likes a soft, comfortable bed 
in which to lie. Therefore, the earth must be well cultivated, sifted, . 
and raked. The bed must be nicely made, with edges smooth and 
even. Then the seeds must lie placed in eien rows, not too close 
together, or they will crowd each other out. After the seeds are well 
' up, the garden, which is their home, must be kept clean, all weeds, 
sticks and loose stones being removed. The earth must be rich 
enough to supply food to the growing plants and plenty of clean 
water given .early every morning and, if the day is hot, in the 
evening also. 

If the child’s garden is made and tended with’ care and love, the 
plants will repay him by blooming and growing. No little child 
can be. comfortable and healthy if given water and washed and cared 'J 
for only once' in a while. §o it is with the child’s plants; to be : 
healthy and happy tliey must receive daily attention fot a few min- 'Jji 
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One reascm why ^rd^^iing makes a good beginning for nature 
study is that natural instinct usually points ^tbe way to garden 
making in the spring. Another reason is that so many forms of life 
are manifest in the garden and that occupation out of doors is very 
essential to the building up of a sound body, mind, and spirit, to the 
exercise of all the senses, the quickening of the emotions and an 
all-round healthy development, 

F'roebel, the founder of the kindergarten, adds that children learn 
through gardening much that helps to develop character and the con- 
tact with the power that is greater than man. 

Oh, Painter of tbe fralts and flowers. 

We thank Thee for Thy wise design; 

Whereby those human hands of otirs 
In nature’s gai\Ien work \yltlv Tliine, 

Give fools their gold, give knaves their power, ^ 

Let fortune’s bubbles rise and full ; 

.Who sows a held or trains a flower ^ 

Or plants a tree Is more tlian all. 

For he who bU^s-ses, most Is blessed, 

And God and man sbuJl own his worth 
^ Who tolls to leave as his bequest 

An added beauty to the earth. ♦ 

Gifts Uiat grow 'are best; 

Hands that bless are best; 

Plant — Ijife does the rest. 

Artick XXXL 

ALL LIVING THINGS APPEAL TO THE VITALITY OF THE CHILD. 

By Mrs. Bixtha Lewis. 






We are all aware that for some years past there has been an ever- 
increasing demand among educators for a better understanding of 
things from the things themselves by actual experience, instead of 
merely through book knowledge. 

.Songs ai{d stories about nature, for instance, though they are very 
necessary and a very beautiful part of work with children, are not 
nature study, but merely a means of emphasizing the things which 
have been observed. by the child, and of aiding him to express his 
thoughts X>t these things in simple, beautiful language, motion, and 
rhythm. Each now song or story about the object under observation 
is the opening of a new door into the world of nature and should 
Md to freeh observations,, 

is nothing more dead to a child than a preserved Specimen. 

mthvlif^ si^.U appals to:the vi^Hy the 
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picture (the preserved specimen should be the result of the lesson, 
not the basi^ of it)^. 

We live in a world of li’sfing nature. What do wo know of the 
grass under our feet, the trees of- forest and plain, the insects whose 
apartment houses fill the dead twigs, the, birds which nest in tha 
woods and. fill the world witK^nausic, the stars overhead, clouds, rainf 
hail, wind, iniSt, dew, or the sun which shines over all? The studjji 
(>f nature lias to do with* living things, or things that are doing some- 
thing. The stars are twinkling and making light. The snowfiakes 
aie falling, making patterns and bringing us messages from 
fairyland. 

The birds are hopping, flying, sin^ng, building nests, laying egga. 
and feeding their young. The worms are crawling and ploughing 
the ground and so helping to make things grow. Pussy is our pet; 
she is good company and will play with us and purr when happy. 

The (log is our friend; he guards the house at niglit.and will run, 
jump, and^do tricks for us, bark, growl, howl, and scratch. His body 
must bo made strong so he can chase away his enemies or ours, jump 
^ for his* food, bark for joy, growl when danger is near, and scratch to 
dig holes in wiiich to bury his bones. Why is hi^ nose so pointed and 
wli 3 ^ are his eyes so. far back? Whore does he live? How many 
legs, ears, and eyes has he? 

rim fruit, vegetables, and 'flowers are all growing and varicolored. 

The fruit and vegetables are good to eat and help us grow. The 
flowers are fragrant and beauti/ul. 

Nature study will help the child to make simple, truthful observa- 
nt ions upon the things alwut him, to appreciate Uio beautiful in them, 
and to express his Uioughts in his various activities. 

The habit of accurate observation is very important. Some au- 
thority has said that there are few errors which arise from willful- 
ness, compared to those which arise from want of care and oxa^iess 
in noticing things quite easily noticeable. ^ 

In the study of natuie — 

1. Do not try to teach too much in one lesson. 

2. I/et the child examine the object if possible. 

3. ^ Lead him to notice first the characteristic features and qualities 

of whatever is under discussion. « •• 

4. Remember that children aie more interested in what fhiugs do 

thandn their form. ‘ / 

I^et t he child examine a little plant^^seed, root, and all. Lead him 
to observe that it does something; it pushes its roots down and ita ^ 
stem up; it eats and drinks, breathes, sl<^ps, and wakes. ' \ * 

It makes things— leaves and flowers, seed, and fruits: TnmdAnikllir 
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Nature study need not be dull or difficult; it provides plenty of 
life and action* It is mostly our own interest that is dead or our 
^nses that need quickening. 

Grasp a few fundamental priiiciples, and nature study in tlie homo, 
in tlie kindergai*ten, and in the school' will become the cliildreirs 
■delight, the teacher’s friend, and occupation for the nursery to help 
start die yoimgstai‘3 in busy w^ork as well as a daily delight when 
walking out. 






Article XXXH. 

MOTHERS' PROBLEM: TO PROVIDE CHILDREN WITH SOMETHING 

TO DO. 

By Dorothy Canyikld Fisher. 

A well-known doctor has suggested that every pci*son, once in his 
life, sliould be prevented by force from drinking a.droi) of water for 
24 hours, in order that thereafter he might appreciate what free ac- 
cess to water means for health and comfort. On. the same principle 
it might be a good thing if every ^country mother should be obliged 
to spend a month with her young children in the city, so that she 
might thereafter appreciate what splendid opi)oTtunities lie all about 
her country home. For the poorest, busiest country mother can 
easily have conditions and materials for which many a higlily 
trained kindergarten teacher sighs in vain. 

Perhaps tlie greatest of her privileges is tlic wonderful resource of 
having all outdoors, but this is a privilege which the mother of 
young children is apt to neglect. Slie herself must be in the kitchen 
or near it during much of the day, and she must have her babies 
where they are within sight. It often follows that little country 
folks spend almost as much time hanging drearily around a kitchen, 
where they are in the way and where {he air ig not good, as do 
the city cousins. What else can the bu^y mother do? 

She can apply to her children the lore-she has learned about little 
chicks. Her men folk, hardened to fencing long stretches of field 
and meadow, would laugh at the ease wdth which a little square of 
yard outside the kitchen door can be inclosed. Fencing which is not 
* good enough for chickens will keep little children safe from atito- 
mobile-haunted roads, from wandering cows, from running out of 
sight of their mother’s eyes. And there is no farm in the country 
where there is not enough discarded fence material Of one kind or 
another lying about to inclose a spot, say 20 feet square, though it 
might ha larger to advantage. It is better if theYe. is a tree to 
> hot days, but if there is none near enough 

a!jpiece of oii papeir roofing, or a eectipii of old cor- 
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•rugated iron roofing, or some old boards with' odds and end's of 
shingles put over them, will furnish shade in a comer of the baby 

yard for hot days and protection -from the rain during summer 
showers. . 

Now, with her little ones foot free and yet in security, out from 
under her feet in the kitchen, and yet' close at hand within sight 
and hearing as she steps about her daily work, the country mother 
can take counsel what to do next. The very next thing to do is 
to learn by heart a short and simple maxim, and to repeat it to her- 
self until she has absorbed the essence of it into her very bones. The 
maxim is: “Little children wfsh and need to be doing something 
with their bodies and hands every mirfute they are awake.” The 
problem faced by every mother is to provide them every minute 
with something to do which can not hurt them, which will help them 
to grow, and which will pot lie too upsetting to the regularity of the 
family life. 

Now, the country mother has at hand a dozen easy and satisfactory 
answers to this prpblem for every one which is available to the city 
mother. To begin with, if a, load of sand is dumped jn one comer 
of the baby yard and some old spoons and worn-out pails contributed 
from the kitchen there will be.many hours of every day during which 
the fortune -of a millionaire could give the little folks no more hap- 
pines.s. Such a child yard with sand pile in it costs almost noth- 
ing in time, money, or effort, and no words can express the degree 
to w hich it lightens the labors and anxieties of the mother. And yet 
one can drive 100 miles in rural and village America without seeing 
an example pf it. ^ 

Now, this plain, bare provision for perfectly imtrammcled run- 
• ning about is in itself a better fate than befalls the average child 
under 5, and this much can be attained by any country mother with 
le^ effort and expense than a yard for poultry. But this can be 
varied an I improved in innumerable fnexpensive ways until condL 
Lon's are almost ideal for little children. A piece of planed board 
can be nailed upon four stout sticks driven into the ground and 
another on higher sticks put before it, and the little folks will have a 
bench and table which cost, perhaps, 20 cents, and are as serf iceable as 
the pretty kindergarten painted ones which cost ten t^es as much. 
Potter’s clay can be bought for a few cents a pound for a varia- 
tion from sand-pile plays young children turn gladl/ to clay model- . 
ing. If the mother has tinje and ability tu supervise this ca^efully^ 
so much the better, but if she is so busy that she can oijy call out 
from the kitchen stove or washtub a cheerful suggi^ion to make some 
little cups and saucers, or a bird’s nest and eggs, tnu will serve very 
w^ as a bep^ng. If the clay u kept where it can be obtain^^ 

. L . j - -it < J - fvf ' ' w ■ ^ 1\ .s' , r. .* 


dwlj , it is possible that one or more of the children may show some 
stirrings of native ability and begin to try to reproduce the animal 
life of the country. 

Tf the country mother has followed these suggestions she has now, 
with small trouble to herselfi put at the. disposal of her children the 
two great eleinente of air and earth. There is another one, almost 
as eternally fascinating as sand', and that is water. If four strips 
of wood are nailed in the form of a square at one end of the little 
.^ible *nd a pan half full of water is'set seciy-ely down into this 
square so that it will not tip over, another great resource is added 
to the child yard, \\ith an apron of oilcloth, a spoon, and an 
assortment of old tin cups, odd jolly glasses, and bottles, it is an ^ 
abnormal child who is not happy and harmlessly bu^' for a long 
time every day. An}" ordinary child over 14 months of ago loves to 
play with water in this way antMcafns steadiness of hand and Sure- 
ns of eye which go a long way toward insuring agreeable table 
manners at^an early age. As he grows older a fleet of boats made of 
bits of wood or wa'lnut shells vary .tlio fun. A little apron can bo 
manufactured in a few minutes out of 10 cents’ worth of t^ible oil- 
cloth, If the motiier is very busy she van fasten it together at the 
> shoulder and. back with safety pifi.s. A single apron should last 
through the entire babyhood of a child. 

* Childi-en under 4, often those under 5, are too small to ‘‘play 
house ” as yet, but they delight in climbing, and, if possible, j)ro- 
vision should be made for that. A wooden box can bo set a little 
down in the ground, so that it will not tip over, and the edge^ padded 
with a bit of old comforter so that the inevitable bumps are not so 
severe. The smallest of the' little playmates, oven the bijby wlio can 
not walk, rejoice endlessly to pull hiins(^ up over the edge and 
clamber down into the box, thereby exercising evciy muscle in his 
* • body. 


Little children can not coordinate their muscles <]uickly cnougli to 
play ball with mncli pleasure, but if a large soft ball is suspended by 
a long ^rd, they can swing jt back and forth to each other with ever 
increasing skillj and they gliould have u i-ubber ball to roll to and fro 
' on the ground. 

A small wooden box with one side knocked out makes the best seat 
for a swing for small children. The throe remaining sides make a 
high back and keep the child from falling. If tliis is swung on long 
- ^ I>oles instead of ropes there will be no side-to-side movement and 
. ^ little children will be safeguai^ed from fallifig out sidewa^ If the 
. support for a seesaw is made very low« even chil^en under 6 can 
®^jP7' Wid benefit by it in acquiring poise. , . ' 

If a a by 4 b^d is laid on^the ground the Jittle folks will find 


u> waiK along it and acquire thus a considerable 
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bSi'"' capacity for-walldng straight and managing their 

A bit of hanging rope with the loose end within easy feach will 
mean a gi-eat miuiy self-invented exorcises in balancing, and will 
give a certainty of muscular action which will save the chHd from 
many a tumble later. A short lengtii'of board, perhaps 4 feet long, 
IHoppotl up on a stone or bit of wo^, with one end fastened to the 
ground, furnishes a baby .spring Imard' which will delight the child 
trom 3 to 5. A pile of hay or stmw to jump into will save the little 
gynniasts fiom bumps and bruises, and marsh hay wail answer just 
a.s well as tho Ix^t timothy. This simple set of apparatus'may be 
completed by a short, roughly built ladder, with the rungs a short 
distamx# apart, set up against the house, witli a ^t pile of hay 
iiiitler ,t This. furnishes th>little folks the chaiicc% indulge their 
piussiou for cliinbing things, wliidi is so dangerous when directed 
toward the kitchen tabic or, bedroom bureau. 

Nothing in this baliy yard need cost a fanner’s family more than 
a f^ emits, nor take but very little time and almost no carpentering 
s kitr And \ e( the suggestions made cover a very comiilote outfit for 
the outdoor e.\ercises of children under 5 or 6. Any motlier who 
secures the simple apiiaratus here .dc.scri bed may be sure not only 
that her own little children will pass numherless happy hours' but 
I ha* they will never lack for playmates,, because tlieirplay yard will 
be sought out by all the little folks in tlio neighborhood. 

Article XXXIII. 

BASE EARLY EDUCATION ON SOUND PRINCIPLES OF CHILD STU&Y. 

^ ^ By Mbs. Wi.Ninucb G. :^cBroom. ^ . 

For those Who intend to teach little childien of 4 and 5 as a pro- 
fession, a training in kindergarten methods is required by law in 
practically every State in the Union. Why is 'such training not 
equally necessary for those , whosix future work will probably be 
homo making? The broad principles underlying kindergarten train- 
ing have been thought out fgr «s by many great educatoi-s and phi- 
losophers of the past and present, and these principles will help .the 
individual parent as well as tlie teacher to interpret his surround- 
ing, to form a wiser attitude toward life, and to love and understand 
children. Such an education is almo.st indispensable to mothers who • 
would give to their children. tho liest of ell op^iortunities— the oppor- 
tunity to grow aright. .But if, as mothers, we can not have such 
training or can not send our children to kindergarten, let us pfen ■ 
their early education in the home so that it will Jifc based as fan as 


^mssifeld upon sound principles of .child sta 
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The child between tlie of B and 6 ]^ars is very impressicmable, 
and upon his early experi^ces’must bcVased his whole ^ture educa- 
tion. Therefore it is in»^rtant to see that he receives only- right 
impressions and has only right experiences. 

The chiliJ is and*^hbnld be gonstantly handling objecte and con- 
stantly inquiring /about them. Such inquisitiveness is the greatest 
aid to education. ' How many interesting gights we pass over because 
we lack the keen observation of a child. “ He who is interested .in 
* much has iU' advance a great advantage over the indifferent person 
and remains younger even in age ; whereas the indifferent becom^ 
old in the seasons of yoiith.” 

Let the child live with you. This is not easy for a busy farmer’s 
wife such as I am. It does not mean, ‘‘ Keep out of my way whil^I 
mix this bread.” It means, ‘‘ Roll up your sleeves and wash your 
hands. Now dip out four quarts of flour for me.” Perhaps soma 
of the'hour may be spilled, but onlyby nsing the hands will th6 child 
learn motor / control. What if the biscuits are not all smooth f By 
making thr^ rows of four each, he will be learrting valuable numl^r 
facts. / 

. The^^ild/may ask, ‘‘Why is the flour white? The wheat is not 
white,”. Tins question brings out the whole story of bread. Don’t 
/ merely t©U/it; see it if possible — the ’wheat seed, the growing wheat 


fieldpthe leaping and thrashing, the flour mill, the baker}\ Enrich 
the child’s experience .with pictures, stories, ‘and songs relating to 
ct, and after this a slice of bread will be an object of new 
the child. 



this subje 
interest i 

Tell inj the same way about the strawberries that he eats with his 
bread. Where do they come from? If you can not show Jiim the 
growing/ plants, find a picture or draw one so that ho may not say, 
as a ladt of my acquaintance did> “ I’ve always. had such a desire to 
see strawber^ bushes.”; ' - * , 

City children ask, “ Why is there a picture of a cow on the butter 
paper! ” If you can not visit a dairy or a creamery, l?uy a gallon pf ^ 
milk axid let the child skim it and churn €he*ereiun into butter with 
the egg Seater. ' Then after he ha!^ salted it, let hin^ eat some on his 
bread. My, country childgeu ask, “ How did the firemen know there 
was a^firet” Their father took them“to the fire house \o see the 
aUrm bell and the boots, clothes, and brass pole ready for. the night 
alarm. ‘ 

iVhen ^fathers go to the field to see the oats planted, they should 
ti^their 6-yw-old boy or girl along and tell the story of the growtK 
of the seed. ' 

, jAe. way for the cows, sharp eyw may find a badger hole or 'see 

in^the cr^set 
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^ all tliis ^ucationf The beginnings of education are fitarted'ia 
and about tl)e home in the child^s attitude and reaction th^ard hia 
environment All the time he is learning to see and hear and to 
think. The child whose mother and father live with him. is sure to 
store up experiences and be able to compare and relate them later, to 
be ob^rving, to be constructive (which is the only remedy for de- 
structiveness), and to be able to express himself as well as to have 
something in his mind to express. 

In play children are constantly locating themselves. They an 
learning to direct their attention and their motions persistently 
toward definite end. We can suggest plays and which will 
train the eye to see quickly and teaoh the colors, directions (front, 
back, up, down, right, left) ; tlm pmints ol the compass, the time of 
day , and the days of the week. My little 4-year old learns much *as 
she sitsibeside me at the sewing machine. She arranges my dra^ 
of thread, learns the colors and^ plays a game, guessing which ccter 
is gone from a long row of spools. 

A set of colored kindergarten balls, a box of crayons, or la^er a 
box of paints make an excellent Christmas gift and aid in color train- 
ing. Color^ papers and a small pair of scissors will occupy many a 
stormy day profitably. The mother who is at '^11 musical can train 
the ear to detect high and loW tones, loud or soft bdls, and music for 
marching an‘d skipping. Have the child bounce a large ball to xansio 
or clap to music. This will help him. to gain motor control. Play 
donunoes with him. Suggest **hide the thimble” or "blind man’s 
buff” or "cobbler.” All games help to train the eye, the ear, 
and the hands. 

-I will not dw4H upon the moral training of children, for mothers 
seem to consider that their duty, even ^hough they may not thmV it 
necessary to train the mind. ^The right idea of preparing a child 
for school is not to teach him reading and writing unless he is pasi 
^ the age of 6, but to give him many and first-hand experiences which 
will train his senses and make his mind and body active and able to 
express his feelings. r , 

. . • . 

Artide XXXIV. 

. LExijsTftyp^IPPLE ouk CHILDREN’S ^RLF.PSPRWniiW Clt. f 

*.' * i * * ' . ‘ * 

By Mis. Aucs Barton Harris. 

I sometimes wonder what the city child! is able to showf ki the way • ^ 
of self-dependence pd initiative when the inevitable day f -j 

W must stan^on his own feetT -It seen&s to me that he. is never laft 
alone.', Jn w^to-do fatpil^' he usuaUy I>asse8 fnim teacher^ 
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}m^ firectiy »te tbe Imnds «l hb trownesa or tatw, ^ instaAtly 
■ 8 BUB 9 BS Ab mpoofiibility &r his amitty aad well-being. He works 
md .{days wndw superrision, and has no opportnnity to dereiop ini- 
ti^vB or a sense oi re^>oiisibility. In the name of education we are 
epppling what we should cultivate. The best way to derelop initia- 
tive is to let the <duld aJone for at least a part of each day. I tliink 
it ^wa an almost insulting lack of faith in hh intelligence, this, 
c^mstant attendance on him. Even if- he does make a few blunders, 
ho will be dev^< 4 >iiig himfierf t^t way. 

My husband and I were brought up in all the freedom of large 
qiaces and after a few years of New York apartnmnb life, with 
summers in hoarding bouses, we realised that our boys were going to 
lose out. on most of the joys of childhood unless something was done 
about it So we bou^ for almost nothing a 100-acre valley, 2,000 
wp iu the Catskills and 500 feet above the nearest village— a 
veal wilderness into which no seif-respecting servant wonld dream of 
setting foot, thero was a rough little cabin in it, Which was quite 
axle^iste for a summer home. Our object was (o ha%e a place where 
the children could stretch thtir bodies and souls, and incidentally 
where the parents could also; where light and heat and water did 
iMt come by means of .taps and buttons. 

- We had to do all the work ourselveS and the boys, 5 and «, 
were eqmoted from the beginning to do tlieir share, 'my'fetcbed 
tile milk from the nearekt farm, a half mile distant, realizing fully 
that if ttey did not getit there would not be any milk, a crisis which 
pould not exirt in town. We have most of our dinners outside, over 
a camp fire, wh\ch, of coni-se, the boys soon learned to make. They 
often serve; us doubtful meals, over whid> they labor joyfully for 
boom hefmrehand. They have absolute fre^om to wander overdhe 

* KotmUiim witii only thrir dogs for proteftiop. Tlwre are hours and 
bmtrs when I'have no idea where they are, and they come Inune with 
khe nost wonderful adventiircs to recount Fo<i^ four months- out of 
•afety yeat tiiey live the life of the pioneer boy, 

1 think every city child should hove some sucK summer eiperience 

• if possible, where responsibilities can be given him which he may 
assume or not, but where hfimuBt ta^ the. consequences. The child 
brought up under artificial conditions necessarily prevailing in city. 

■. life,^~or kt'tite'smmhier botel;^has ho point 6f contact with the old, 
simple, universal forms of htmum living, irom which all wholesome 
developments took their root 
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Artide XXXVi 
BRAVBBT ES NATURAL; FRAK IS IWCUICATBI). 
By M«8. Axici Ba-btot Habbis. 



The Meals which we wish to develop in onr children are chiefly 
those of courage, tnrthWlness, and unselfishness. I bfelieTe that tJ» 

■ normal child is bom brave, physically and morally, and that out 
of laziness or ignoranee the grown people put fear into bid little 
consciousness. He isn’t allowed to climb, for instance, because his 
mother is afraid he will fall, and his plastic inind is filled, throi^ 
storres or threats, or, actual ptnushment, with a sense of danger and 
. evil with which he in his helplessness can not cope. 

Lying, of course, comes from the same soupce. The child lies be- 
cartse he is afraid, either of being misunderstood or punidied. 
Thoreau says, “It takes two to speak the truth; one to speak and' 
one to listen.” When the child lies, the burden of the 'lie too often 
rests upon the grown people who have him in charge. 

Many persons bcKeve-that fear is inevitable to man; that it is . 
a race memory ; but I believo that fear of the dark, of solitude, fs 
much more likely to come from mind pictures of terrible thih^ 
which unwitting elders have discussed in the child’s presence, or 
as a r^ult of unwise riding or story-telling in veiy early childhood. •' 
is difficult to areid perhaps, but quite possible if parents are 
willing to be sufficiently watchful. The magnificent trust with which 
a child thus guarded can face the world is a ^arantee in itself of 
success in life* ^ , 

Unselfishness is one of the virtues which has to be cultivated,* fot 
vre are not bom unselfish. We'havo to be taught this virtue and of 
course, the greatest teacher of all is love. I am inclined to think*, 
love Is the only teacher* Henderson says; 

To get children (atecested hi imperBoaal things is to make tbeu unavoidabtf 
unselfish. Solitary children, only sons and daughters, are as a rule extiemeij 
selfisb, for the slxnple reason that their lives have been so overwhelming^ per* 

^ through group mcttvltioa oa the part of the whole faturiy, 
thiSogh paeawres as weH «s ^rongh service. If ttfe is* to he perttsaently 
®**®o**^t» and iiapgtaeM gecaiiie afw d the 'major tntereot mu s t be tm*- 

personnl^ must have to do with something bi^r thah the mat ooa- 

cerD its^ with the abiding and anlvetsal 
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Article XXXVL 

SEVENTEEN USEFUL RULES FOR MOTHERS. 

By Mis. Qebtbude H. Caupbelu 

Many mothers Bfve asked me, Do you find that your kindergarten 
training really helps you when you are dealing with problen\s in 
your heme?”. My answer is invariably, “ Yes.” 

Two years of thorough and stimulating training in Froebers won- 
derful metho (|5 for teaching little children and several years of try- 
ing to put ihoee methods into practice could not fail to give a mother 
a more intelligent and spiritual grasp of the meaning of her chil- 
<h^n’s activities. 

Thinking back over the past years I have been tryifig to formulate 
some of the practices that have helped me over the hard places, and 
.offer the following to the mother who wishes to make of her children’s 
* early years a period that they end she will remember with great joy : 

1. When it is necessary to restrain a child from doing something 
wrong or harmful, always suggest something else he may do. Never 
i^e a don^t without proposing a do. 

2. In giving a child permission to play take car© that his activities 
. do jiot develop into license/ For he will be happier if ^me limita- 
tions are imposed to test his powers and help him concentrate. For 
instance, if he is playing with blocks or cutting from paper, giving 
him permission to^o anything he pleases often results in aimle^^'or 
destructive activity. Some suggestion from the mother to make 
something— to furnish a house, for instance — stimulates ^ and directs 
Ms mind, while leaving him free to express himself. 

, 8« J^fore a command is given always consider whether it is going 
to raise an issue. If \ child refuses to obey, do not always insist upon 

^ implicit obedience ; your command may not have been an entirely 
wise one. Punish for disobedience, if necessary, but do not raise 
avcddable issues. ^ Breaking a child’s will ” is cruel and most 
lacrnfal; ^ ' 

a dUd is naughty always be sure that the cause is not 
liioal one, for fatigue and hunger come easily to little people* 
y. problems that are unsolvable before a meal ar© no longer pi^b- 
lam^fterwards. 

Try to follow your children's activities and to understand the 
and inner laws from which they proceed. View what they 
in the light of your inteUigence and of your 'spirit. Such a habit 
^•tch^lness and care prevents nervous irritation and enables you*' 
to; i^^^ and to encourage sympathetically' activities which 
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6. ^ consistent in what you approve and disapprove. Do not one 
day, becauM you are tired, reprove a child for something he had 
done and the next day ignore the same thing because you are rested. 

7 . Answer questions truthfully, A child’s mind does not always 
crave details. Give him only broad statements. Build a strong 
foundation of truth, to which details may be added later. As re- 
gards the vital question of the origin of life be careful not to give 
lie child more than he asks for. Do not force your buds to open 

too early. The life of flowers and birds is analogous to human life 
and will tell you how to answer this question. • 

8 Avoid useless negations. If there is no real reason why a 
child should have his requests denied, do not deny them. 

9. In regard to children’s interruptions, consider whether what 
tney want you to do is not more important than the special activity 
you had planned for that moment. In the last analysis, why do we 
mothers exist at all if not to give of our best to our children and to 
meet their needs as they show themselves? 

10. '^e care of a child’s body is important, but it should not 
monoiwlize the mother’s attention at the expense of mind and spirit 

11. Cultivate a sense of humor in yourself and in your child. It 

Is wonderful how many trying situations may be relieved through 
this means. , ® 

12. Show a chUd the same i^pect you would a grown person. 
W luit a child resents most in being struck is not the pain, but the 
insult to his pride. 

Do not iMve your children largely to the care of nurses, how- 
ever conscientious or seemingly intelligent they may be. Nurses 
minister mostly to the physical needs of little children, and the 
Ume soon come^ when they are no longer necessary for this purpose. 
Then it may be, too late for the mother to build the brid^ of sym- 
pathy between, her children and herself. Moreover, if is in early 
years that the chjld is most impressionable and that a mother’s influ- 
<ince may count Ar mofet 

14. Do not threaten. Make punishments slight, but see tliat they - 
always follow the oflTense. Their eflPectiveness depends upon their 
inev^tabilrty, not on their severity. A child keeps his fingers from 
the flame because he knows it will always bum him. 

16. A child that is occupied is always a go<rf and happy child. 
For outdoors, try to have a sand box, a swing, a garden and garden 
tools, and let- this be a spot where the children hear the word “ don’t.” 
ns ^Idom as possible. For indoors, provide modeling clay, painty' 
a.^p-bubbte ou^tfit, blocks, crayons, colored paper, blunt scispbil 
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Street, New York. Both .companies will send a catalogue upon 
request) 

16. Sinpe upu.are constantly supplying your child with mental 
-and q>iritua'nood, see that youi" own mind and spirit are kept re- 
newed and inspired by good books, fresh air, 4 >oetry, change of scene, 
stimulating companionship, good pictures, and music, 

17. And remember, your child came to you with the divine spark. 
Ha is for jou largely to make or mar. 


Article XXXVIt 

BEGIN EARLY TO FORM THE HABITS OF YOUR CHILa 
By Mbs. EIdith Clabk CowiJts. 

From the instant a mother hears that first significant cry which 
proclaims to the world the birth of a new life, she is confronted by a 
problem which increases in complexity with the passing of the years. 

If she is a busy mother — and most mothers are busy — she will soon 
realise that upon the early habits' of her baby will depend her ability 
to fulfill her many duties. She can train the baby to be entirely de- 
pendent upon her during his waking hours, and thus let him become 
the spoiled child who later develops into a family nuisance, or sh<: 
can begin even when he is in his tiny crib to sow the seed of s^f-ro- 
liance, which will make of h.in the responsible and desirable citizen. 
She would notbe guilty of pulling up the sprouting plant to see if it 
was gromng; why carry her baby about in her arms or hold him in 
her lap when he erfn kick and crow so much more freely in his owu 


■; baby who is bathed, fed, given his nap r^ularly, allowed froe- 

I', dom in which to grow, and not hampered by too much attention wiU 
|, : ^svelop into a healthy^ happy, l\elpful child, and.be a joy to his 

I parents and a pleasure to their friends. The Children’s Bureau at 
P Wa^in^on furnishes, upon request, bulletins relating to the food, 
^hetal ^re, and physical twining of thaiafant. 

' ' AiS baby’s mind develops he will need diversion and amusement, 
purpose toys are uwful which do not have sharp edaes end 
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partnts realize that they typify to the child the spirit of (MMisceace 
wliich God typifies to them, and that it behooves them constantly to 
strengthen such faith. The child who finds that he can depend upon 
what his parents tell him is less apt in his turn to deceive them, and 
the seed of mutual understanding and confidence is thus sown, to 
sprout and bloom for all .time. 

The ^irit of investigation often leads children into the habit of 
touching every object they eee. This is not always naughtiness and 
p' )uld not be so stigmatized. A baby’s attention can be diverted 
irom one object to another, while older children will desist from in- 
vestigation as soon as their curiosity is satisfied. But if they are 
told unqualifiedly that a certairt object must not be Touched, they 
seem impelled by an irresistible force to handle tlvat object in prefer- 
ence to all others. It is well to keep in mind the advantage to bo 
gained by positive suggestion. Divert tbe child's mind by mention- 
ing something which he may do, rather than strengthen his de- 
termination by a. peremptory conrunund as to what he naay not do. 


Artkie XXXVIIL 

MUSIC AN ELEMENTAL PART OF LIFE. 

By Blais. JaaN N. B^aaarr. 

Dear old liBother Goose, the patron saint of children’s music I 
How much the children of our family owe to her jingles. I can very 
distinctly Twnember my father playing with us and trotting us to 
the rhythm of ‘‘Ride a cock horse, ^ “ To Boston, to Boston, to buy 
a p^nny bun,” and “Little bow-wow to the mill.” / * 

No child, thoroughly imbued with these rh^'mes,. will have any 
trouble in comprehending three and four part rhythms, with their 
varied subdivisions and accents. How ranch more delightful to have 
rhythmic instinct grow up unconsciously from happy -play- 
time than to have it left until a child is old enough to be conscious 
of his#ck in this respect and has to go through exacting and tire- 
some drills to overconie it. , ^ P 

Happ5^he child whose lot is cast in a joyous musical aimosphoiet 
Tlicre is th^ implanted in hi^ inner being a something which will 
help liim to go through many trials with a brave heart asd an un- 
conquerable hope and faith that this is after all a good world. 
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lEnd music &s a life element, and thereby gained for a few children 
this power which more than any other stirs the vital forces by which * 
we live, I should feel that my share of life’s troubles were a small 
price to pay. 

A like misapprehension in the domain of art would banish from 
home and school the beautiful^picturcs and art forms which awaken 
a love of all that wonderful world of beauty revealed to the seeing 
eye and the appreciative mind, because, perforce, so very, very' few 
children have any talent for drawing, painting, or modeling. 

One of the first steps in rousing a feeling for music is to lead a 
child to listen. How much stress is laid in our scheme of education 
upon teaching a child to observe, to see; how little upon teaching 
him to hear. The eye is made dominant in all things and we lose 
much enjcymeiit which a trained sense of hearing might bring us. 
God made the birds beautiful, but He also gave them songs, so 
tender, so thrilling that the very breatji stops that we may listen, os 
we sit at twilight near the home of wood thrush or song sparrow. 

To the open ear is not the gentle, silvery murmur of the brook as 
it calls through the forest as keen a delight as is its^crystal shimmer 
in a^setting of green, when we have followed its call and found its 
home?\ ' > 

Let us not forget that the morning stars ;sang together, and that 
He who created them meant His children to heat their music in the 
melodies and harmonies of all His great creation. 

The child brought’ up in the city hasn’t the beautiful sounds of 
nature from which to get his first lessons in listening, but mother 
and kindergartner can make usb of what they have. Even the scis- 
sors grinder and ragman help us out here. One of my little pupils, 
the daughter of musical parents, gained her first idea of imitating 
sounds correctly from a ragman’s call. As we w^ere having our lesson 
One day we heard this song come, I was going to say float in at the 
win<|o.|r, but the ragman’s tones are rather too strenuous to be called 
flo^iag tones: “Hags, rags, rags; any old rags or bottles.” The 
tune, can, be written thus: Dp si la sol sol sol do do, but no words 
can describe the quality of the tones. At once I imitated the theme 
and little Frances, to my great surprise, imitated me exactly, whereas 
before this she had hardly been able to get one single note correctly. 
Efis iune was unique and it appealed to her. . 
liead the children to lis^n in every way you can think of. Tap 
^ diff^nt substances — wood, glass, silver. You may find a lomp-^ 

forth a definite musical pitch. Play tunes on tpm-: 

> to musical pitches by varying the quantity ypf 

^ itL lightly ^with silyqr knife qk s|KK>n. , ^la 

X'lowd' useful ii '«r6u§btf , intent in mus^o >1|x a* Wx 
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A writer says : “ The greater part of children’s tinje Is spent in 
ela^rate impersonation and make-believe, and the entire basi5 of 
their education is acquired through this directly assimilative fac- 
ulty.” This applies most forcibly to music and gives ^ those who 
have the care of children almost unlimited opportunity for develop- ^ 
ing musical expression. / 

A lullaby song at the child’s bedside at night is a benediction be- 
yond estimate, 


A few instances of what has been done in some homes through the 
power of inuMC will, I know, tell you more than the mere advance- • < 
ment of theories. "" ^ 

A little girl who was vei-y miserable and managed to make mother 
or nurse most unhappy all through the process of hairdressing and 
getting into bothersome clothes, would submit most graciously if 
mother sang — 


mother bids me blivl ny hnlC 
'With knot of fairest hue; 

Tie up my sleeves with ribbon rate, 

And lace my bodice blue; 

For why, she soys, sit still nnd weep 
While others are at play? 


an adaptation of Haydn’s beautiful air. 

Another mother learned to help her little boy work off some of his 
rtormy fits of temper by going to the piano and playing some stormy, 
impetuous bit like Schumann’s “ Wild Rider.” The boy did not know 
why this was done, but he felt tlie mood of the music because it ex- 
actly fitted his own, and he would career around the room like a ' 
veritable wild, pony, until his emotion, whicli might have worked' 
harm to liimscif and others, had spent itself in this harmless way. 

My sister remembers that even as a child she reco^ized this power 
of music to bring sweetness out of temper. She was^ery angry one 
day with a sense of some injustice done her and iiv this mood started 
to play her beloved piano. As she <\|d this she realized that if she 

played she would soon cease to be angry, and not being ready to give ? 

up her re^ntful mood, she rejected the ^ntle- ministry of music and - 
\^ent to her room to nurse her unhappiness. 

As an incitement to braverv mUKlC hflfl in 4-k.A •f'J 


Article XXXIX. 

HOW MUSIC HELPS IN THE LIFE OF THE HOME. 


liy Mra. Jean N. Barrett. 
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If mothers oould realize how maxty tijaikes a bit of in)usle would )e 
t)f greater sea vico Uian even die kindest renionstrahce, they would 
have ci'ashing chords ready fqr the angry boy, nonsense ^song to drive “ ' 
acowjs from the faqo of little daughter, and jolly jig to set laggimr 
feet and drooping spirits dancing; wliile a gay little^tune improvised 
. or adapted for the occasion, would often bring cheerful ol>e<lience in 
response to the in^quost to pick up playtlrings or i>ex''iorin some otlu i ' 
unwelcome task, where a stern command would start nfl unhappy time . 

' for all concerned. 

One of my childhood memories is of* visiting in a country home * 
where the mother would often get uiWrOin the breakfast table and- 
Bay, “ Come,' let us sing a little before we do tite work.’" Bad house- 
keeping, perhaps, but good 'hojuernaking, for I have since leanied tliat 
this method was always resorted to when the morning atmosphere of 
the home threatened to be gloomy or quarrelsome; and the singing 
xiever failed to drive aw'ay the clouds. Of course, this use of music 
is most effective with a child who is either endowed by nature with 
, Uie^&ibty to respond to musical influence or has been ti*ained in c;ar 
and heart to feel its effects. . 

A child wh^ has always heard good music and has early learned to 
love and produce it, has great advantage over ono\to whom it comes 
as a later and more f6veigu achievement. Bespbnsiveaoss to the 
atmosphere oi music ie not, however, dependent upon the abittty to 
create it, although of course, made stronger by it A little 4-year-old 
child who had no natural ability for cither singing or playing, be- j 

. ing deficient in* Wh rhythmic sense and sense of pitch, nevertheless 
was so sensitive to musical impressions that she described the (lines 
which were played to her as being pink and red and blue like the sky, 
wnd one which had strong chords with a staccatq melody above thorn 
ks the green tune with red berHes. These interpretations of music 
in terms of ^olor were later explained by the development of an unr » 
usual degree of talent with i>encil and brush. 

Another memory of my childhood is of a visit to a deri auntio, 
who, on Sunday afternoons, took her little visitor to the west pasture 
and amid the ^lender of the sinking red sun read from a vo^mc of 
Bacrad poems. Tlie cadence of her sweet low voice Will always echo 
through my memory. \ 

It is truly a' part of mnsic’s ministry to speak through the charm 
of a well-modulated pleasant-toned voice, lending itself fiecly to 
the variq^.inoods of the fiiro nature it serves. It is truly ono of the 
dti^ies of the n^her and the kindergartnef* to/bo a mode^ for her 
children in this teapect as in many othersi, |br children are verv 




UHder her care are given the opportunity for “ full and all-sided de- 
velopment, to use the words of hr<^hel, ^*to enable him to see mail 
in the univefsality of, his nature and particularly to enable him to ■ 
iindei-stand and appreciate the products o(true art.” Many children 
will come to her without having experienced in thejiome any of the 
life of music which might have been flieirs, and to her will fall. the ' 
duty of arousing the first idea, of awakening the first emotion for 
sound. ' 


AVho that has ever witnessed the delight of a little kindergarten 
child m this new way of expressing his joy in life can doubt that 
music should be regarded as a beneficent influence in life, and not ' 
as an accomplishment to bo cultivated only by those of more than 
ordinary enclowninenC? When the kindergartner says, “ AVTio will 
sing our new song forms alone?” how.often it is the little fellow’ 
who can not y^t carry a tune that eagerly responds, especially if 
mother is there to hear. If teacher an^ mother are wise, there will 
bo no expression of siiprise or dissent; for the riglk tnieness or un- 
trneness of the tune just now is nothing to the inner ul'ge which makes 
the cMM want to express himself in this now and delightful way. 

To sing the lilting moasucftjjthcn the heart is gay, to give thanks/ 
for cherished blessings in the glad hymn of praLse, to send upon 
wings of song a pra^r.'for strength to bear the burden and grief 
too heavy to be borne aloiie, this is what ftod’s great gift of music • 
should mean to us. Let us help. the little children to enterinto their 
heritage of song. 


ArUck XL. 

BElNt; A GOOD MOTHER REQUIRES UNDERSTANDING. DEVOTION 
ANDVSACRIPICE. 

* ' Ry Mrs. ISABEL'S. AVAlXACt 

The education of young girls should prepare them for the grcato-st 
worlj in the world— wifehood and motherhood— and I wish they could 
all have courses in home nursing, domestic science,- and kindergarten 
training. . * . • ■ 

My trainmg as a kindergartner taught me many things, among 
them keeping strictly to a schedule; so my baby was fed, bathed, and. 
put to bed regularly. Habit is formed early in life, and pan help to 
make or mar character, depending on whether habits arc good or bad. ' 
This carrying out of a regular schedple was not always easy, for it 
vmeant sacrjfide of many, pleasures. But I wanted to be a good mother 
first of ali;\and I was rewarded by having a happy, gbod baby. Even 
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the things tafight unconsciousfy in the •kihael'gnrten is \egularity . 
and promptness, and these can be taijght in the home just as well. 

Long before baby could talk she knew the little play for the fingers 
“Here’s a ball for baby,” 

* . • Here’8 ^ ball for Baby, 

Big ami goft and round I ' * ■ . 

, Here\l8 Bflby*s hammer— ’ . # . 

* O, luw be. cun .pound ! 

\ UeiT'ls Baby'8 music— 

Clapping, Clipping so : 

Here are Baby’s Holdlers, 

^ ^ Standing In a rd\s^ ! ’ 

- j Here’s Boby’s truuii>et, 

Toot-too-too. Too-too ! 

; ^ Here’s the way that Baby 

Blays at " i*eei>-a-boo 1 ” ' ^ 

Here’s a bl(^ umbrella — 

Keep the B%l)y ilry ! ' 

Here’s the Baby’s cradle — 
liock-a-bnby by I 


The, ball is made with the two hiyjjJfcjounded together; the ham- 
mer by doubling up the hands and pounding, one or top of the other. 
Baby’s soldiers arc made by holding all the fingers up straight. The 
hands are clapped together for the music, and doubled up, one, in 
front of the other for a trumpet. For peep-a-boo the fingers are 
spread in front of the eyes so that baby can see between- them. 'Tlie 
umbrella is made by placing the palm of one hand on tlio index finger 
of the other, and the cradle by putting the two hands together, in- 
sides of the palms touching and outer sides open. 

As I said the words of this little play and made the motions, -baby 
would try to make the motions, too. She also knew “Five Littli 
Squirrels,” “ Good Mother Hen,” and “ Little Squirrel, Living Here.” 
Of course, she could not play them perfectly, but she loved them and 
wanted mo to play them for her over and’ovef. 

.. Baby also loved music and even wheo. very tiny Would stop crying 
to listen to soft music. She has always loved stories also. First-we 
.took up “Mother Goose Rhynies.” I would repeat them oyer and 
over to baby as I sat sewing and she played on the floor, and before 

she was 2 years old she knew a great many of them. She al^ knew 
the words, of several little songs, such as “ Rock-'a-bye Baby.” .It was 
enchanting to hear her saypHtom her sweet baby way. I never 
actually taught her the son^, howeySriJ>lmply singing them over and \ 
oyer, again. , , ' \ r ■ - i! 

played, with two other little gig^ from the age of 3 until’ 
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BDfPl* TBTSGB KBASB CHILDItEN, AND SIMP1.1S MSTHODS ARE 
BIST TO CONTROL THEM, 

By Mbs. Isabix. S. Wallace. 

How imiiy things can be made 'by folding ordinary wrapping' 
paper. Seddior .caps for snail boys keep them amused a long time. 
A house and- fumitare with a few cut-out dollies make such bosy 
litdo girls, Aftei* all^ it is the amplest things that make children 
happiest. 

When at my mother’s home one time ray littie girl folded and 
out . a house, wibdows, doors, and all. | |ier grandmother was de- 
listed and the little one said “ keep it to show grandpa and 
1 guess hell sa;^ I am a smart Tottie*^ Wit^ n hide thought moth- 
wrs can learn how to fold and teach their children to fold a number 
of things. It is excellent practico in aocuracy' and neat&esB, besides 
affording the joy ^ making somBtfaing. r 

in a regular kindeignFtcn all the sets of blocks,' 'Wiich^aro of 
^different sizes, are kept in boxes with covers^ and each child pqts 
;his away carefully and correctly or else the cover will not fit. llien . 
tall the sets are collected and pecked in a ck»^ by a few of the 
Children lore to help kfsep Uiings In order and enjoy 

: \ ^ home, also, a child should have a place for his toys. A play- 

xipom iy ideal, but if this can not be provided, some place -aardy cibi be 
founds’ even in a small fiat, w^h a child ma*y have for his very own 
4o keepMs toys in. From.the^a of 16 months 1 inaif^ted that my 
little pid put her toys away neatly X! We begaa it ns play^and now 
it is a hi^iC Of course, sonictiines die is i^ry ranch of a hurry 
ixv'do. abaiethrag else, bnt the toy^ are put away in the end. We 
aaad0 her a large dry goods box, atahSing up on ei^. My husband 
pu| cliQkp taatm *<m it and two shelves across it There all ^ 
hthafi toys kept , The blocks ha^ thedr own boxes; the. snail 
*fhh^ have*hakkete; and crayons, pkloTBs^ and papers go into ft 
bon with a cover. All of them fit hate tiie Adves; tlie animals, 
«iolls'*tru^|bWtsbtlri^ and*mray other such things. The picture 

the layge beekease. place for eveiy- 
tUng Slid everything’ in Its place,’’ wbaQr little folkp have finish^ 
.,pteyi^,'iha3Desa goodtule.-"' 

Oiko day when my child was net at iMknej a little girl came m for 
tooir her into the pla3n30owi and bcir there very happy. 

Wh«a 1 tettimed* to the 
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talk witk her. I have uuM&^it a rule^-and it k a hard rule th kemi^ 
for sor^ luothers arc offendedf that if- a child win not help put away 
the toys carefully when he is ready to go home, then he n/>t 
back to play with that toy again until ha isrt^y ti do what l ask. 

My little girl was playing at a uAighhpr’s a few days later. ^ When it 
was tiinft to CQH16 hcuuo I went £or h&r« XUb ctiil<lrfJi Wora cutting 
out pictures and bad made a dreadful mess'on the table, chairs, wd 
floor, I told my little girl to help pick them i^p before puttiag on 
her things. 'The mother' said, “ Oh, t hats all right; Sadie nevef* 
picks up scraps ; I do that. So don’t make your little girl do it.” 
And iny child smiled and calraly«said, “^It’s all right, mother, T 
don’t hare to pick up hen.” Then I told the ibother about my'rolo 
and explained that it wasn’t mere crankiness on my part, hut a desire 
to fonn good habits in the children and' tp develop diiracter. 

All children are naughty ^ times and it is so hard to know how to 
deal justly witli them. Om day when I was very bi^ my littw> gjrf 
came in from jdaying in the garden. I supped -she waw tind a^ 
hungry, but she did not hers^ know what was the matter. Sibo 
began to try a new kind of naughtiness, lying down mi the loor, 

•• locking and screaming and saying naughty things, to me.. I was 
aiaaaed and quite puaaled as to how to, treat such a proceeding. At 
first I ignoiedher, Imt she kept it up. I asked a few quostkus in.a 
kindly way, but that seemed to fan the flanoe. I was bnsy^ in a huny 
warm, and tired and begad to get weiy angry. • NererthalMa I 
realized that if I could not control my temper I could not expect m 
&-year-old.cMld to do so.. So I ponder^ ow what to do. . 

I went and pinked her up and carried hew to a chair when wa Baift 
^ oi- flopped down, as U was no easy task carrying, a kicldBg^ etyr* 
ing mass of humanity. I never ^id a word, but rocked her gui^jy, 
Aflipr a littio whik| she stopped, and I be|^ to sing so{^y. She 
almost went to sleep. Then I knew she was simply overtiiU.mid 
I was so thankful ,tbat I had not indulged my own hiai^/ 

way.- After a short time wo bad hmeh and then she what to hMi ' ^ 
for her afternoon nap. She slept hours, repairiaglha wasted ffiwgy 
a^ her nerves in blessed sleq;>. She has never tried t»»«t 

. 1 find a word praise gUes so much further than bitmap and tW 
• bright eyes give ba^ such a grateful look. 

1 Last autumn my little girl began to go to kindergarten. 'She lores 
tlm work and is always so proud to show what she has mada. I- Vm 
vary an^us for her to go, as she was Ay and needed to learn 
wovk ” and tq rub up against bthar ehildrem in ord^to poUik^t^ 
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elftssroom, and me it fieems'like administering a rude shock to ushefr 
i duld into definite ^dies fresh from the home. By attending 
kindergarten the child becomes fan^iliar with a school building, 
echool hours, and necessary rules; he develops courtesy and kindness 
toward others, and enjoys listening at story time. He also likes 
working and playing in unison vith ethers, and he learns to control 
fingers and in fact to control the whole body. No school is complete 
without a kindergarten. i ^ 

Article XLII. 

GARDENS, PETS, BOOKS, AND PICTURES FOB COUNTRY CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. Eda W. Semkkn. 

I have thought a great deal about what I might say if I could talk 
with mothers who live far away from any center of population, and 
this fact stands out most clearly in my mind : The remarkable oppor* 
tunities a mother in the country has to teach her children at first 
hand what the seasons bring. ^ . 

Let them have a gaiden of their own, in which to grow very simple 
flowers and vegetable^ that are hardy and easily grown. Let th^ 
have pets to take care of. This will teach kindness and service for 
those dependent upon them. 

Every child should have daily duties, and if you begin early tjad 
make play of these tasks, most children will love to do them, «iid 
fed the importance of being a real help in the home. It seems to me 
that the three largest factors all through life are self-ooBtrol, inde- 
pendence, and obedience, and we can not begin too early in any 
* child’s life to teach these virtues. ^ 

^ ^[Another thing the far-away mother may obtain for her child is 
books. Develop early a fondness for books in your children, and a 
gUreat b4ttle is won. All children love fairy tales, Nature stories and 
poetiy- such as Grimm^s and Andersen’s Faif^ Tales. Wise selec- 
tions^ the of these ^ time-tested stories ” are now published by 
many publldiing houses. Some of the Grimm stories are too grew- 
some to tell to children. Kipling's ^^Just Se^tories,” and poems by 
"Bobert Louis Stevenson, Eugene F)eld, Janft Whitcomb Riley, and 

^ J^dssie Wilcox Smith are all excellent for children to know. 

. , Six years of age is not too early to begin to build a library for a 
bopks'shoidd^ be in hie ovm'rpott^^here tih^y catf.be^ 
MStiy xe»dkttd.,|kn^ beomne constant c^m^pamona^ ^The.^b^ks my 
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Tnie of Peter Rabbit — Potter, 

Tnie of Tom Kltteo — Beatrix Potter, 

Seem-So’8 — L, J. Brid^tan. 

Story of Noah’s Ark— £7. B. Smith. , 

IMe(\ Piper of HamollD — Robert 
I.lttle I^me Prince— /)imi A J/. Bulock. 

Among the Farm-Yard People — Clara D. Pierson, 

Among the Night Pe<>ple — Ctora D. Pierson. 

Among the Meadow People — Clara D. Pierson, ' 

. Among the Pond People — Clara D. Pierson. 

Among the Forest People — t^lara D, Pierson, 

Poems' of 'Stevenson, 
l^oems of Field. 

Poems of Riley. 

Poems of Jessie Wilcox Smith. 

The Hollow Tree* and Deep Woods Book— Albert Biglow Paine, 

The Hollow Tree Snowed In Book— Albert Biglow Paine. 

Tl^p Book of Clever Beasts— if. Reed^ 

Two other subjects loom up in my mind for the far-away mother| 
and they are music and pictures. 

The phonograph as an educational factor has tremendous value. 
Through this' means the children can become familiar with all that 
is best in niusm, either vocal or instrumental. They can learn not 
only the music but about the composers^ and the great men and 
women w-’ho sing and play various instruments. 

A child’s taste im pictures can be cultivated by having in his room 
pictures which are good both as to color and subject. Pictures deal- 
ing with Nature in any form are always attractive to a child and if 
tliey are hung in the room so that thd child can easily study them 
and even handle them if he wants to, this adds much to his enjoymenU 
There are many book and picture firms that are only too glad to 
send catalogues upon request. The far-away mother can obtain any- 
thing of this kind she may want by mail; and if, besides a garden 
and pets, a child pan have books, music, and pictures, it spems tbara 
is real education of the right kind going on.^ ^ 


Article XLIIL 

DEVELOP RIGHT RELATIONSHIPS FROM THE 'STABT. 




By Mbs. Ruth Hcfpneb Swainc. 

All kindorgartens have one characteristic in common— the nspact 
which the children show for the^dividual rights of others. Where 
many little children are gathered together, there must be gorerhing 
laws md pbedienpe to Uiem iaws.' ■ •* 

In the ideal kindergai^ th^ laws ai^: more feeliigtl . 

Tlie child ^ nftpuit* 
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unconsciously. Thus, even when they, are 4 and 5 years dd, they 
can be led to a right relation toward their fellow beings. CouM 
anything be more important t 

All children do not live near a kindergarten, but all children Imv^' 
playmates. A wise mother will quickly establish the law of rigi, 
relationships among the children who play in her home. Evtui .. 
busy mother — and are not all real mothers very busy? — can with n 
word now and then impart a feeling for the rights of others, uml 
this, once gained, is never lost through life. 

The kindergarten is the most democratic of institutions. The chil- 
dren feel no class distinctions— in fact, there are none in the world 
of the 3-year-old. My Philip plays as joyfully with the little fellow 
in the servant quarters next door as he does with the son of my l)cst 
friend. The public -school kindergarten is particularly interesting, 
b^ause all classes mix freely and are entirely free from self-con- 
sciousness. Each little individual contributes his personal traits 
toward fhc making of the whole. A fault may serve as great a pur- 
pose as a virtue, and both may serve :vs mirrors wherein the child 
sees himself. Under the guidance of the kindergartner he will see 
wisely. j 

Moreover, the children soon learn to love, the calm of the kinder- , 
garten room, and come readily under. the influence of Uie ruling 
spirit — the denial of pelf for the good of the whole. 

In your own ga^de^, the back yard, there can not be the close 
supervision that there is in the Idndergarten, and elimination some- 
times becomes a necesrity. If you are fortunate enough to live 
among your own kind, where all the children in your neighborhood 
similarly, you will probably not have any serious prob- 
lem. But if you live in a cosmopolitan neighborhood -and there is 
an older child with avow*edly wrong tendencies, the safest step is 
to encourage him to seek his older playmates. I would deny him 
Iny babies of 3 to 6. If the child comes to your gate who has had 
less of a chance than your own.liltlo ones, it is surclj a privilege 
to take him in, for he will soon begin to thrive iTndw the new in- 
fluences. If you have much «pare time, thke in as many chilclren 
as you can. Supervise them closely, and rather than det willful 
weeds grow among your flowers, eliminate. 

Be one of the playmates yourself as often as po^ible. Join tlie 
little group m the yard lor a few glorioiis minutes, and you wil/* 
Cti^e back to yi^ur^ housework oompleiely rested. A whistle from 
'^D^^er for a movi^ ttain m;^ch a surprise, or an uxiexpected laugh 
i^er th^ tumbling blocks makes it only a joke whero it might liave 

4edi«'the>mtei:«^ we Isto. 
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around the circle, push the swing, make believe partake of the sand 
cakes, and observe the new values the old plays take on. 

Draw the children of the neighborhood to your own garden if 
you wish to experience a delightful sense of peabe and love. No 
flowers you might coax to-grow there are half so worth while. With 
/our guidance and their daily association, they will learn many 
lovely things, and carry them through-life. Friendship, cafe for the 
weaker ones, unselfishness, joy in the joy of others, and a feeling 
for the right are tlie beautiful things of life that may be cultivated 
and that will be a joy forever. 


Article XLIV. 

BE KIND, BUT FIR.M, IN YOUR INSISTENCE ON THE RIGHT. 

By Mrs. Roth HEPPNnrSwAiHE. 

The child is a primitive little being. His desires are near the 
surface, and primarily very selfish. He wants all things for his 
own. He must alsb be first in everything, and, if he is the biggest 
■ force in the play gi'oup, what more natural than that he should try 
to make everything conform to his wishes? But this child, if once 
actilated by tlie right, becomes the most generous, the most consider- 
ate, and the gentlest of little felJowi A few words, a firm but kind 
insistence on your part, aixl he know's tlie pleasure of giving up for 
others. 

All children have tJieir difficulties w^h one another, and soine- 
timea, if 'one judges by the noise in tlie back yard, they are very 
big oijes. V 

A moment’s wait will usually shoiy whether it is wise to run and 
help the children readjust their little world. Do tliis only when 
necessary. Hold your breath behind the door, and see if happily,* 
they, are not righting tlie situation themselves. Even the physical 
hurts need miiclldoss sympathy than the average mothtt is apt to 
bestow. Would we coddle our, cliildren • into becoming physical 
cowands? From earliest babyhood begin to turn their attention 
when hurt to some new interest, and observe how quickly the pain 
•is forgotten. / • " 

A strong conviction has grown out of tlie pa.ssiiig yeairs of .my' 
motherhood th»t the greatest service a mother do her child 4s 
to teach him solf-Yeliance. If you begin with the baby, the habit 
forms ea^y and before you know it self-reliance has really become 
a habit with him. Hold youtsdf.free from fear as he tries out 
his growing powers. Watch alertly, but- wait I«t him try tha 
reach that may topple him over, but secur;^ for ^ the'biigbt bdl. : 

* “‘•ke «BOY«e, he. yrai»tcr and 'if^Moeesary, thaii / 
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' ^0 catch him as he falls. Hestitate long before you turn a child 
deliberately away from the thing he ha3 set his heart on doing. 
Strong ‘initiative is too glorious a characteristic to nip in^the bud. 
Try fbr one day to stop and think fcefore you deprive your cliild 
of the pleasure of simple achievement. 

There ard countless little tasks a child can* do for himself to help 
mother. Each mother will think of many of these in tlie eom-sc.of 
a day. Remember that in the child’s world of new .impressions the 
inok trite acts to us are to him the most delightful of plays.* 

' Play is the vital employment of childhood. The art of playing 
alone, being friends with himself, is a foundation for self-reliance 
in greater things, later in life. A child can not be more than con- 
tented. So hesitate, dear mother, to interfere when your chikl is 
quietly employing himself in his own chosen way, even if it is only 
baby witb his toes. Let the spell last as lonft as it will; the next 
will last longer. Soon your child of 3 will play hours by himself. 
The busy mother often needs this respite. 



Article XLV. 

LEARNING TO PLAY WITH OTHERS IS THE FIRST LESSON 
IN SOCIAL TRAINING. 

' By Mbs. Dora Ladd Ketes. * 

I like to remember that Froebel said, “The nursery was my uni- 
Tersity.” This statement gives every mother a bond of understand- 
ing and sympathy with Froebel and his ideals as they have been 
worked out in the kindergartfen. ' . . 

The best modem kindergartens center their prog^ms . larg^y 
around the natural home activities of the child. Hence even though 
mothers may find it impossible to..secure kindergarten privileges for 
their children,, materials and oportunities are close at hand with 
■ which to provide, to some degr^ at least, for this need. 

•Last February a laddie who was just “half past 8,” with hands 
well Scrubbed and’ nails manicured, cut out 38 valentine heart cookies 
for his- mother. Before he had finished he learned to be neat, quick, 
firm of touch, and economical in his spacing. In addition he was 
unconacioudy gaining a sense of participation and cooperatipn and 
the feeling of being a “ help ” to mother. . ' 

autumn the same little laddie gathered a large pailful of 
iBCkrlet summer seeds, which we plant every spring around the play 

to' hays a pHam that is their “ Very own." ' My hus- 
'^bud ud I feel that^e wf k:ii9&oe foe a pliy yi^ to 
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our two boys were well sp^. The play yard is 15 feet square and . 
pontains a little cherry tree, some grass, and a large space from ^hich 
grass has long since disappea led. Here we put a big sand pile, which, 
w hen wet, supplies dougli for all sorts of delectable bakery products,* 
and when dry affords opportunities for constructing .bridges and 
inyeterious tunnels. ^ 

The play yard is tjie place for tea parties in the “ hungry middle of, 
the afternoon.” It has not only supplied the needs of our own chil-' 
(Iren, but is quite the social cOnteC-of the'neighbo^ood— too much so, 
one mother sometimes thinks. 

Songs, stories, handwork, and nature study are important lines of 
kindergarten activity which a mother can pursue at home with the 
. help of a few good books and. her own resourcefulness. The child 
deprived of kindergarten is«not so likely to suffer for want of these 
activities as for tlie lack of the social training which, to me, is the 
biggest contribution of the kindergarten. The child needs to play * 
with other children. “ Here,” says Jean Paul, “ the first sooial fetters 
are woven of dowers.” And therein lies the unique value of the lit'tle 
play yard. Children learn there to give and take, to adjust them- 
selves to each other, and cooperate. They also develop the initiative 
that makes for leadership. 

Tlay in the playyard is undirected so Ipng as harmony prevails. . 

The neighborhood is the next larger natural group after the family 
and prepares the child for a conception of,the larger school group 
and the community. In the summer I invite the childrei^of the 
neighborhood about 16 in ztll — to come to our big lawn twice, a week 
and join in our “ twilight play circle.” During the winter I also 
invito them, to come once a week to play indoors. We call the jrinter 
meeting .our “ neighborhood fun club.” I took my neighboritaj^ as I 
found it and the children vary from 3-yea’r-olds t<^gjp eigSV^aSe 
'girls. One of the latter plays the piano for us and^» other helps in>. 
numberless ways. I serve no refreshments. 

La.st winter .we learned three simple folk,dances and a number of 
the beautiful games that are so deeply rhoted in the early social 
experiences of the race, such as “ London ^Bridge” and “ Here we go 
’round the mulberry bush.” ' ' ' , 

.We also played other 'games suitable' for a’large ngpriher of clul- 
di-en indoors, and learned about 30 riddles. QRildren who could read, 

‘ prepared special contributions, .such as cRild poems .Of Eugene Field 
and Robert Louis Stevenson. Two little girls sang^duets for us, and - . ' 
One 'day we had a^’^litUe giiest who taught^ gs. some charming 
dances based onMother GkMse rhymes.' • * ' 

i The children’s love of jthe .drmatic wm Aown^ by thdir ’foodaeai ''; 

1^ it tmi ios iaiit 
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nest U> gueaa. Our pantomime material .was drawn largely from • 
Mother Goose, .ffisop’s F ables, and well-known fairy tales. 

Our ^^^^n club ” takes some of my precious spare time, as w^l as a 
c<insiderable amount of energy, but I feel that it pays for myself as 
well as for the^children. It makes me realize what*Froei)el.’s friend 
meant wdien he said, It is like a fresh batli for the human soul when 
we dare to be children again with children*” ' 


f-: ■ 
jki', 
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Article XLVL 

KINDERGARTEN METHODS AS VALUABLE FOR. HOME AS FOR 

SCHOOL. 

By Mrs. M-sjue K. Chaffee. 

Al»ut a year aq.d a half ago a mntlber of mothers in a small town 
petitioned their whool board for a public kindergarten. They knew 
that there were at least 25 children in the comnumity w’ho would at- 
tend aiid-that there w^ a vacant room in onoaschoolhouse which 
could be used for the purpose. But the schdol board contended that 
there were too many other expenses for the coming year and that the 
town could not afford to establish a^kindergarten. 

' The merthers, however, persisted’ in their idea that the need for a 
kindergarten was very great, and af^r many montlis of patient work 
they succeeded in persuading the school committee to give the um 
of tl» va^nt room. A class of oi^it children has now been started, 
and it is in char^ of a young pupil kindeigartner who is taking tliis 
work a^ her senior practice teaching, charging only a small sum for 
rach child. She is full of enthusiasm and the work has been progress- 
ing rteadily .under her inspiring direction. * , 

The, children who attend the kindergailen are nearly all from 
good families. It impress^ me strongly, as I canvassed the town in 
seardi of pupils, that the very papents who could' aiid 'did give tiieir 
children every possible advanUge were the ones who were quick to 
the opportunities in kindergarten training. Other parents, ' 
wliose^ihildren were “ running wild physically and menUlIy, so to 
speak, would say, “ We don’t think our child needs to go to a k'inder- 
• garten,” or “ Wo can not afford to pay so much for just having Mary . 
Mni^sech”- ' 

, All naoth^ dho^d know that the kindergarten is not a pla(»whero . 
a child is "just amused,” nor is it a sdioolrpom^ where facte are drilled " 
into a.child*s head fof hours at a kpne. A well-managed kindergarten' ' 
u like a well-managed.homo— a place where the children may develop 
In toe kindergarten toey do this to the 
best;^v«htaeB-^<to.^ei3u«|i4.|^^ trained for her 
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After a kindergarten has been started, pothers should visit it fre- 
quently and attend the mothers’ meetings which the kindergarten con- 
ducts in order to explain to them the purpose of the kindeigarten and 
how they may help its work and influence. In this way they will 
come to understand the value of the games and other activities of the 
kindergarten, and will gain many helpful ideas and suggestion^, 
which may be used equally as well in the home as in the kindei gartem 

And right here should be points out the opportunity the kinder*-* 
garten niother or the mother who knows something of kindergarten 
methods has in her community. She can start the right spirit among., 
the mothers and children all about her if she so desires. She can form 
mothers’ clubs and have aj kindergarten training teacher or super- 
visor give talks. The spirit of kindergarten games can be carried'^ 
into the whole communityjgntliering in the fathers and mothers, and 
tjins greatly helping the child- welfare movement. 

I know a mother who never had any kindergarten training, hnt be- 
came interested in it when Iter babies were small. She read all the 
books slie could find on the subject and Visited many kindergartens in 
orrler to understand more of the value of play as Froebel explains it 
T^ion the mother began to apply Froebel’s method systematically in 
the home education of her children. One of her daughters when she 
grew up became a student of mathematics and the mother always 
says that the first lesson in mathematics began when' her daughter 
was a little girl and wore curls. As the mother brushed the curls each 
morning the child would count, and add and^subtract tfteih, and thus 
an instructive as well as a merry game was, made out. of what is' 
usually a tedious performance. 

This mother has brought up four children, but even though tlie 
boys and girls are all grown, this family has never lost its play spirit ^ 
How far we stray from the path of youthfulness and joy in starving 
the play side of our makeup*. A man is did only when he has lost tho 
love of play. It is pot merely, “ Come, let us live with bur' children,” • 

but “ Come, let us play with our children.” 
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STORY TELLING fOR PATRIOTISM. • 

' * By Oakoltn Shicbwin Bailey. 

* 'H . - 

PATRIOTISM THROUOII CONSERVATION. 

One of the greatest of tho goc^ impulses bom of the present 
stru^lais the ideal of thrift and conservation that it is bringing to* ill 
^6 children of American homes. ^Without feeling, the 
^^ctual want^ thipy ^ l^rning ^u^gatne of 
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and the most of thii^. New values are being discovered, economy 
is no 'longer looked dowh upon, but is raised to the level '*of aii art, 
and simple living is going to make healthier bodies and stronger 
minds for the children who will be the citizens of to-inorrow’s 
freedom. 

Help the children, through a story, to work but a plan of conserva- 
tion that will fit their own lives. What, on his own plane can a little 
child do without, share, or put to a wider use in our crisis of to-day? 
The story of “The Birthday. Cake” suggests food economy, and after 
the children have heard rt they may make their own application of 
the lesson in other home sacrifice. 

WHAT HAITENED TO TIIK milTIIBAT CAKB. 

“It-wiirnced four eggs and a cup of sugar and some milk and 
some flour,” mother said, as she went to the pantry to get the yellow 
mixing bowl and the sifter to make Bar^jara’s birthday cake. 

' “It needs sugar, too, for the frosting, please make very thick 
frosting, mother dear,” Barbara beg^d. ^She was standing beside 
the kitchen table, watching, for she was going to be 6 years old in 
just a few days. It was to be her birthday cake, rich and sweet, 
and shining bn the supper table with six pink, liglitod candles. 

“I am afraid that the cake and the frosting together will use up all 
our sugar,” mother said as slie came back. “ I wonder,” she' went 
on, with just a little bit of worry in her voice, “if wo could manage 
with two eggs instead of four. Eggs cost so much now.’-^ 

“Well, we have to make a birthday cake, don’t we mother, beca^lso 
I always cut it and share it?” Jiarbara said. Mother lohked down 
in Barbara’s kind face and she thought a moment, too. Tliat was 
the wonderful part about mother and Barbara, they so often thought 
the same things. Then they said sometfilng to each other, laughed, 
and hugged each other, and mother put aw ay the big.yellow mixing 
bowJ and flour sifter. , ' , 

• The next day was Barbara’s birthday and two people who didn’t 
have birthdays had surprises, , • 

. Timothy, whose mother did the washing, had been very ill for 
a long time.. He was getting better, and could sit in the big 
rocking chair, all wrapped up in a quilt, and try to smile out 
through the window when Barbara passed.^ Barbara stopped at* 
"- Ti m oth y ^ s do o rxm the morning of her birthday. She had a basket 
her arm. She iook> from it a bottle qf creamy milk arid a bag 
that held four white eggs, • . 

is a part of my birthday cake for you, Timothy ” Barbanf 
SiiA mtke you get wdl faster.” 
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Orami}^ Blake was just putting her tc^ettle on her stove when slio 
hoard a knock at the door of iior Iittl“oiise. When she opened it 
she saw Rarbara^.who loved (iranny Blake so much. Kd one could 
luake such nice r^g dolls as (iranny, and she was itlways cheerful 
and f^nuhiig, even when she liad hai*dl\* enough coals to iiiakci her 
kettle boil. * 

Baibara still *carr fed her basket, and she tojokia ^)ackage of sugar 
and a freshly baked loaf of wheat bread out of it. * 

“Here is a part, of my hirUulay ciijc^ f^>r you, dear Granny,” 
Barbara said. “Thi's is sugar for yoU^; lea, and 'mrtther made the 
flour into a loaf of b>ead for you Uy eat witlrTt.” V.. 

dlien Barbara went'kome almost as happy* as if she had efHen a 
large piece of frosted birthday cake. Biit wlien the da;^ was almc^ 
o\or and it grew dark, Barbara b/'garl* to wish tliatashe could see 
the six pink lighted candles shining-'for her birthday. She went 
slowly in to supper, thinking ^f them. ^ Ahd, oh, what a surprise she 
found there! 

In a rosy circle in the middle of the table shoiie six pink, lighted 
candles set in six pink rosebud holders. In the center of this birth- 
day circle of lights was a bowl that held six beautiful pink roses 
from the garden and beside Barbara’s plj^te w^ns a parcel wrapped in 
pink tissue paper. When Barbara blew out the candles and opened 
the parcel she found a pink Kair ribbon for a birtlula^^ present. 

“ What a beautiful birthday this has been, mother/’ Barbara said, 
“without a birthday cake.” 

PATRIOTISM THROrOH HOME SERHCE. 


.Every story, worth while or otherwise, that the little child hears 
becomes a part of his lifQ. Its c^araeders are alive for him, he puts 
its incidents into action in his daily Work and play and he remem- 
bers the story’s teachings long after the story-teller has forgotten it 
There is a new hiingep that wc ought to satisfy in childhood, this 
story hunger. Especially do we need to utilize the child’s imagina- 
tion just now ns a iheans of developing those civic virtues and the 
love of country that will make the children of to-day good American 
citizens of to-morrow*. ^ 

Child patriotism is begun in service and especially in homo service, 
for the home is the republic of childhood. If the mother and kinder- 
gartner connect home service and simple community service with a 
love for and reverence for the flag, the first impressions of patriotism 
’ will be iiK^ulcated in^hildren. 


X no SWi-y . X 

triotic teaching for its les^iL 
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TUK VUiQ BEABER. 

f The primary class had a veVy beautiful American flag and some 
child was going to carry it from the schoolroom across the park ami 
into the town hall on the holiday. All the primary children would 
inarch after the flag and they were going to sing “America” and- 
“The Star Spangled Ihuuier.” It would be a wonderful day and 
each child wanted to carr^^ the flag. 

No one was sure who would, be chosen as flag bearer, but tlieir 
teacher had said the w'eek before, “ It will be the child who love.s his 
country the most w^o wull carry the Stars and Stripes. Try and do 
something for your country during the. week.” 

So the children had been very busy ever since doing all sorUs of 
things that would show* how they loved their country. 

Marjory had been knitting for the sol^diers. Her gnindinother had 
given her a pair of pretty yellow needles and a ball of soft gray 
yarn and had started a scarfr But the stitches would drop and 
there wa^ still enough snow for sliding on the hill. back of Marjory’s 
house. Her knitting was not much farther along on Saturday tliau 
on Monday. 

“I will show how much I my country,” Hubert said, and he 
.asked his mother to sow the gilt oHttoi^s from his great-grandfather’s 
soldier coat that hung in the attic ori his reefer. Then he showed the 
bright buttons to all the^other children and they thought that Hubert 
looked very fine indeed. 

*'■ “ I shall wear them when I carr^^the flag noict week,” Hubert told 

them. 

Biit the children thought that, perhaps, Rogc*,r would be Miosen as 
flag l^rer because he bought such a »rgc flag with the money in his 
bank and put it up on the flagpole^ his front yard. Roger’s father 
helped him raise the flag on a rope ^Otliat ho could pull it down at 
night, but once the Stars and Stripes were flyingJioger forgot nil 
about them. His flag stayed -out in the wind and sleet and its bright 
colors faded and the stppes were torn. . v 

After all, the children decided, it would be Edward who would 
carry^the flag: Edward had a dog named Trusty and he decided to 
train him to^be A Red Cross dog. He, put a white band with a red 
cross on it around Trusty and harnessed him to a little express wagon 
to carry bundles, Tnisty had never worn a hameas in his life, or 
. been fastened^to anytMng. He tried to get* away' from the wagon, 
but Edward stripped the harness more tigKtly. The ^raps hurt 
Tritety and it hurt his feelings to be n^de to drag the dart, but Ed- 
him to and from the drug store^ and the grocery, and the 
ca^ parpels that Inward had always brotight 
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The otliCr children, too, all tried to do unusual things to win them- 
selves the^aplace of flag bearer. They played their drums in the street ' 
and niade soldier caps and w(^den swords and drilled. The little 
girls droised up and playcd.ariny nurse with their dolls. The boys 
boijght.toy soldiers and horns at the toy shop. There wa^ a great 
deal of noise everywhere, * 

1 hen it was the holitjay% and everyone w'as greatly excited over 
vliat was going to happen. Whoever had a red ribl)on, or a blue 
necktie, or a red, white, and blue badge -tel t very proud indeed to 
wear it. h\ory child sat as slilbas a mouse as the teacher spoke to 
them. ■ . ' * . 

“Marjory showed me five* rows- that she had knitted for^ a soldier 
when I wont to her house a few days ago,” she said. “I wondcr^how 
Jimny rows she has finished now?” 

“ Only five,” Marjory said softly. ‘ 

Hubert touched the buttons on his reefer and sat up very straight 
in his jdace. * ^ ^ 

“ I am wearing my great-grandfather’s soldier ^uUons,” ho said. ^ 
“That oiight to make as brave as he was, when he earned, 

tlie^right to wear them in battle,” the teacher said,^and Hubert sud- 
denly thoughv that gilt buttons had not made him into a soldier atx 
all. The other children began to think, too, as they looked up at 
the Stars and Stripes’ waiting at ’the end of the room. Edward re- 
membered how the harness liad !iu‘rt Trusty and the boy with the 
drum I'enienibered how he had a weakened the baby from her nap. 
I?oger thought of hi^ torn flag, flapping in the wind on the top ol 
the flagpole. No one said anything until the teacher looked at the 
end of the class ami smilcsi, and said : * ' 

“Well, Peter,” ' ■ ' ’ ' ' . ’ 

Peter smiled back and tried to cover up lhe^holcs in his jacket 
sleeves and tucked hispid shoes under the scat. PetorV fat-her had 
gone to be a soldier and there were his mother and the* two babies 
and his grandfather,, wlio was blind, at i^ome, 

“.What have you been doing ail the week, Peter?” the* teacher 
asked. ^ 

“ Tending the babie^| so that nK)thcr could go to the factory and- 
§ew the soijjiors’ uniforms,’’ Peter said, “And Wdiug grandfather ’ 
out for a walk when' it was a sunny .day. 

“ Peter’s got a Hjtlo flag lianging out of the windo^/'^'onk of the^ 
children said, “ and he’s so careful of it. He takes it in evc^ night 
and puts it out again in the morning.” 

“ He saluted the flag tod took off his hat to it when the parade , 
went by the oi|^r day,” said anotlier. child. £veiypne loved 
ra^ed Peter, who could play so gaily when he hiul .t^a, for * 
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Just then they heard the band outside. It was playing “ The Red, 
White, and Bhie,” the music to which the children w ere to march with 
the ‘flag. 

“Who shall be our flag bearer?” the teacher asked. 

The children knew now. They were’ quite sure. 

.“Peter!” they said. 

So Peter carried the Stars and Stripes across the pork and into 
the town hall, with all the primary children marching like soldiers 
behind. The wind blew it arcTund him like a cloak to cover up the 
holes in'hi^ jacket sleeres and his old shoes. 'WTierever Kc looked 
he could see the colors; the sky was as blue as the field in the flag, a 
few snow stars lay on the ground and the first robin redbi'enst sang 
on a branch over his head. And the children following Peter knew 
what the colors told them to do for their country — to be brave and 
good and true at home. 

PATIIIOTISM THROUGH PLAY. 


Every child loves the toys that have to do with soldiering, loves 
to watch a'parade, and has an ideal of soldierhood in his heart as a 
form of patriotic service to be emulated^ and practiced. These in- 
stinctive invests of childhood are gurdi^>06ts for us in education. 
Find out what your child likes to play and likes to play with and 
then see how the interest can be usockfor the child’s best development. 

The toy sword* should be a symbol of defense of the right and of 
protection \)f tlie weak i:ather than just a plaything that stimulates 
rough amusement So, also, may the toy soldier, like the soldier of 
this story, represent for little children fliosc qualities that combine in 
the true soldier foi; patriotic service. 


THE TRA\'ELS OF THE LITTLE TOT SOLDIER. 


He was the'largest and the best dressed and^the bravest looking of 
^all the toy soldiers in the toy shop. Seme of the toy soldiers were 
made of paper and these tore easily if they'even tried to drill. Some 
of the toy soldiers were made of tin and these bent if they had an 
encounter. But this toy soldier, who stood head and shoulders above 
the others, was made of wood. He had once been a part of a great 
pine tree that stood in the fores^ and his heart was as brave and true 
ms the heart of the tree. 

His trousers were painted green, with yellow stripes, and his jacket 
was painted red, with gold buttons. He wore a painted blue cap upon 
tlM ndqrof his head, with a b^nd that went under his chin, and he car- 
ried in one arm.^ He could stand alone, for his wooden 

^u^ tp m eyefl^yrer^ black and shin- 

Jngtind lUi moath^was paints • . . 
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When the toy soldiers went from the toy shop to live in Gregory’s 
house the little boy thought thAt he had never seen such a fine soldier 
in his life. He made him captain of all the soldier ninepins and 
guard of the toy traiiv; and he took him to bed with him at night. 
Then, one day, Janio*;, who lived next door and was Gregory’s neigh- 
bor, camj^ over to play with Gregory. 

“ What a nice toy soldier,” James said. 

“ Yes, he’s mine,” Gregory said: 

‘‘May I play with him?” James asked. 

“ No ; I said he was my toy soldier,” (Gregory answered. 

“Then I’ll take him,” James said. 

“I won’t let you,” GregoVy said. 

Tlien tlie two little boys began polling the toy soldier to see which 
could get him away from the other, and the toy soldier did not like 
it at all. He was fond. of a good battle, but not of a quarrel. He de- 
cided that he would not sta}’ in a house where thei'e was a quarrel- 
some boy and so he tumbl(xl out of window that was close by and 
fell, down, down to the street below. 

The toy soldier had not lain long 'on the sidewalk when H^ld 
pas.^(l by and picked him up. 

“1 wanted a toy soldier and here is tlie finest oqe I ever saw,” 
Harold said, and he slipped the soldier inside his coat and started on, 
for fie was going to school. The toy soldier lay close to Harold’s 
watch that was tick, tick, ticking the time away, but Harold loitered 
and at last he stopped to play a game of marbles with another little 
boy whom he met. “ I don’t care if I am late for school,” he said. 

“ Oho ! ” thought the Toy Soldier, and as the two little boys played 
he dropped out from under Harold’s coat and into the gutter. When 
Harold reach school, late, the Toy Soldier was gone. • 

Joe found the Toy Soldier in the gutter and ran home with him 
to his mother. 

“I have a Toy Soldiei?!” he said. 

“ How brave he looks,” said Joe’s mother. 

All the rest of the day the Toy Soldier went about with Joe and 
listened to what ho said and watched what he did. 

“ I can’t go to the grocer’s; I’m afraid of his dog.” 

“ I cafi’t put in that nail. I am afraid that the hammer will slip 
and hit my finger.” This was what the Toy Soldier heard. Then it 
was Joe’s be<^me and the Toy Soldier went upstairs with him to bed, 
but Joe cried all the way. 

“ I’nr afraid of the dafk,” he said. 

When Joe was asleep the Toy Soldier slipped out of his hand and 
fell* into a scrap basket. He knew very well that he couldn’t stay 
with a child who was a coward* 
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mUJVlNO UTThR CHUiDRfiN. 


No one saw the Toy Soldier when the basket was emptied in the 
morning. ^ He went with the scraps into a Imge bVg and then into 
a wagon, and then into a factory where men sorted the cloth to nmko 
it into paper. One of these moi found the Toy Soldier and took him 
home to his little boy, whd was lame and had to stay alo^o all d^y. 

“ Has it been a good day,^hn V' his father asked. 

“Oh, yes I ” laughed John as he hugged the Toy Soldier. 

“ You have my supper ready just in time,’' his father said, watuli- 
ing the soup bubbling in a shining pot on the stove. 

“And I cleaned a little and set the table, '’-John said. 

“ Has your back hurt you very much to-day? ” asked his father. 

“A little, but I dont’ mind that,"’ John said" “Sec how fine fno 
T< n the table 1” 


where I can stay. Hero is another soldier, cheerful and willing to 
work and brave 1 ” 



Soldier, “now I have found a place 


